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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


eekly New r, published every Saturday in 
Pi, devoted to the ‘interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
‘od especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, EpiTor. 


EpIToRIAL 
[ Comenanctone. 
a. B. BLACKWELL,... . « 


= rae } Any | Occasional Contributors. 


SUSIE C. VOGL, ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


This is the only weekly paper of the kind 
wer the Rocky Mountains. It furnishes a medi- 
am of communication for those interested in the 
various phases of the questions to which it is devot- 
ed, and hence is invaluable as a bond of union, and 
source of intelligence on its special topics. 

Terms—$2_,50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

CLus Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 


Boston Orrice—No. 5, Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

PHILADELPHIA Orrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
aia Society, 700 Arch St. 


§r. Lours Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
st. Louis, Mo. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
puilsdelphia. 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
gin’s JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes ay r regularly from 
the post-offlce—whether direc o his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment, 


2, If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
mast pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





: POETRY. 


THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


I built me a vessel long years ago, 
And I fitted it out like the galleys of old; 
Its sails were as white as the fresh-fallen snow, 
And its bows were resplendent with crimson and 
gold. 
Its bulwarks were firm, and its masts strong} and 
tall, 
And a gay-colored pennon on high was'epread; 
The beauty of Youth lent a charm to it all, 
And an image of Hope was its proud figure-head. 








I launched it one morn in the spring of the year, 
When the breezes were low, and the sunbeams 
were bright, , 
And IJ, in the pride of my youth, had no fear 
Of the strength of the waves, or the} gloom of 
the night. 
So I dreamed of the riches my galley would bring 
From the lands where no bark had been ever 
before; 
But the summer passed by, and spring wore round 
to spring, 
And my vessel returned not, alas, to the shore! 


At length one dark autumn it came back to me, 
But its masts were all broken, its bows were 
bare; 
Its bulwarks were covered with growth of the sea, 
And the figure of Hope was no longer there. 
While it brought me for freight but the drift of 
the wave, 
The sea-foam and weeds that had laid in it long, 
And I mournfally sighed as I gazed on the grave 
Of the dreams that were bright when Life's 
heart-beat was strong. 
—Graphic. 








THE ORDEAL OF SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

The time for the assessment of new voters 
in Massachusetts has passed, and it has not, 
80 far as I can hear, brought any very over- 
whelming addition to the number of voting 
women, It yet remains for all those who 
Were registered last year, or who have, 
tither this year or last, paid a tax, to pre- 
sent themselves and be again registered. It 
is of the greatest importance that they 
should do this; they probably hardly real- 
ize how important it is. Should the num- 
ber voting this year be no larger than that 
Voting last year, it would make difficult 
even the work of those men, who will have 
to defend the school-suffrage law in legisla- 
tion; and will make hopelessly difficult, for 
years to come, the work of those who agi- 
tate for general Suffrage in Massachusetts. 
In fact, if women let this opportunity go by 
default, we may almost give up viewing 
Woman Suffrage as an immediate issue; it 
Will then take rank with plans for universal 
Peace, and the disarmament of nations, as 
something belonging to a remote future 
stage of human evolution. 

Should this happen, 1t will be urged with 
some justice that Massachusetts women, 
having had the opportunity to vote on a 
Matter peculiarly interesting to them, and 
having failed to use it, are not ready to be 
trusted with a vote on matters more remote 
and lying more wholly outside of their ac- 
Customed lives. It will be replied, how- 
ever, with some force, on the other hand, 
that the law enfranchising them was made 
Complicated and difficult in the working; 
that it called on women to take more trouble 
than men have to take, and to pay an equal 
amount for afar smaller privilege. To this it 





will be answered that what was given in- 
volved, after all,the whole question at stake; 
and that if women did not see, after abund- 
ant explanation, that this was the entering 
wedge, and it lay with them to take advant- 
age of it, they showed themselves wanting 
in the instinct or capacity for practical po- 
litical action. It will also be said, and with 
some justice, that these practical difficulties 
were only the nominal obstacle and not the 
real one. After all, any friend of Woman 
Suffrage, looking round upon the large 
majority of his female acquaintance who do 
not avail themselves of School Suffrage, 
will be compelled to admit that the reason 
they do not more generally do it is because 
they do not care very much about it. 

It is urged, and with some reason, that 
the New York law, coming later, is an im- 
provement on the Massachusetts statute; 
that it gives women greater facilities and 
more power. But it must be remembered 
that this law is only just now putin action; 
and no law reveals its difficulties till it is 
tested by experience. It is not yet clear 
that the New York law, with its varied 
grounds on which the suffrage is given ;—to 
women whose children have attended 
school a certain time; women who hire tax- 
able land; women who have fifty dollars in 
bank; and so on—may not prove more vex- 
atious, in the hands of unwilling officials, 
than the more uniform provisions of the 
Massachusetts law. No doubt there now 
exists some enthusiasm for the law in New 
York; but the precise complaint of our 
opponents in Massachusetts is that the pre- 
vious enthusiasm here afforded no guarantee 
of subsequent action. I had a letter a few 
days ago from a lady in a country town of 
2,200 inhabitants, six or seven hundred of 
whom were, doubtless, grown women; and 
she wrote that she herself had secured 
two different petitions, each signed by more 
than a hundred women; and that when it 
came to election day, only she and her sis- 
ter voted. It is this weakness of our friends 
and not the resistance of our opponents, 
which is the great obstacle. 

It seems to me a dangerous mistake for 
us to throw this result upon the defects of 
the law. The law was framed by its 
friends, not by its opponents, and was 
passed by a two-thirds vote through both 
houses. Its defects, so far as they exist, 
grew out of inadvertence or misapprehen- 
sion, or out of the intrinsic difficulty of en- 
grafting the new principle on our legisla- 
tion. The requirement of annual registra- 
tion was an inadvertence; the power given 
to assessors to inquire into the whole prop- 
erty of women, instead of merely into their 
taxable property, was an inadvertence. On 
the other hand, there was a similar inad- 
vertence in favor of women, by which wo- 
men who pay taxes on property are not 
required to pay a poll-tax in addition, 
although men must. But all these defects 
were trivial, or would be thought trivial by 
men similarly situated,—in view of the im- 
portance of the object. To make a serious 
point of them is like a discharged prisoner’s 
complaining that, though the prison-doors 
were indeed unlocked for him, yet the door 
itself swung very heavily, and there was a 
difficult pile of stones outside, over which 
he had to climb. He would, no doubt, have 
a just right to object to these obstructions, 
but the popular verdict would be that if 
these things prevented him from coming 
out, he had better stayin. What I depre- 
cate, and resist, and wish, by extreme frank- 
ness of appeal, to prevent,—is a similar 
popular verdict that shall greatly retard 
Woman Suffrage. 

And one very important point remains. 
Had women by a strong vote, representing 
quantity as well as quality, accepted the 
School Suffrage law in Massachusetts, all 
these defects would undoubtedly have been 
remedied ere now. Ispeak advisedly, for I 
was inapositionto know. What prevented 
it was the conviction of the most sagacious 
friends of the measure whom I had opportu- 
nity to consult—both men and women—that 
it was best, under the circumstances, to let 
it entirely alone. There were other consid- 
erations in the case, but this was what turn- 
ed the scale. And what was true last year 
will be true next winter. Those are mis- 
taken who expect that the bill will be ma- 
terially amended in order to induce women 
to vote. It is only likely to be amended 
when a iarge number of women vote, even 
under difficulties;—when that result is at- 
tained, the difficulties will be readily re- 
moved. I say allthis, not because the prin- 
ciple of Woman Suffrage is in the least im- 
paired in my own mind; but because we 
have reached a point where it depends very 
much on women themselves whether its 
adoption shall be a matter of centuries or 
only a question of years. 2 W. &. 





MES, GARLIN SPENCER IN BEVERLY.’ 


On learning that Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer of Haverhill, would address the citizens 
of Beverly on “Our Pubiic Schools and 
Woman’s duty toward them” the school 
committee very courteously granted the use 
of Briscoe Hall, on the evening of Sept. 2, 
and the Chairman of the Board, Hon. John 
I. Baker, presided. Mrs, Spencer showed 
very clearly the breadth and depth of the 
subject, and stimulated earnest thought 
which must eventually show itself in ac- 
tion. The audience was very appreciative. 


MISS EASTMAN IN LEXINGTON. 


EprTtork JouRNAL:—The friends of edu- 
cational Suffrage in Lexington, held a some- 
what informal meeting at the Belectmen’s 
room in the Town Hall the afternoon of 
Monday last (13th.) Miss Mary F. East- 
man was present and spoke at some length 
upon our present school system, its aims, its 
defects and its needs. The direct and earn- 
est manner of Miss Eastman commanded 
the closest attention on the part of those 
present, and her remarks were the more 
forcible as it became evident that she spoke 
from practical knowledge of her subject. 
The meeting was very interesting as well as 
instructive. Very truly yours, 


ELuEN A. STONE. 
Lexington, Sept. 25, 1880. 


MRS. HOWE IN BOSTON HERALD. 








‘‘Woman Suffrage; an advocate’s review of 
the question. Progress of the movement 
abroad, and its promising growth at home,” 
is the title of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s arti- 
cle in the Sunday Herald of September 26th: 

The prominence which the woman ques- 
tion has attained in our day seems almost as 
new and strange as did the announcement, 
nearly 1900 years ago, of a reign of good 
will and peace on the earth. Although the 
progress of the moral order is a part of the 
natural order, in so far as man is concerned, 
yet the steps of this order seem to the natu- 
ral man nothing Jess than miraculous. 

St. Paul’s prophecy of the weak poe 
which are to confound the mighty might 
be read to-day as bearing directly upon the 
new destinies of women. We may consid- 
er the ancient expression as limited by the 
circumstances of the moment. Inthe mind 
of the writer it undoubtedly meant that 
physical force, in the progress of the world’s 
economy, should give way to moral reason. 

Christianity, whether preached by Peter, 
by Paul, or by Christ himself, is no creed 
of weakness. It is a religion of courage 
and of vigor. In an age of unlimited des- 
potism its founder saw the eagles of Rome 
usurping the government of the State, 
while the formal and insincere priesthood 
monopolized the offices of the church. One 
sort of power only could hope to overcome 
the immense resources commanded by these 
authorities. This was the moral power la- 
tent in man, and destined to be evolved in 
his historic development. 

To this power the friends of progress in 
all ages make appeal, keeping ever in view 
that ideal right which, more than any cor- 
respondence of interest, lies at the founda- 
tion of human relations. The lapse of cent- 
uries strengthens the belief both in this 
right and in the power to followit. The 
appeal was first made in behalf of an undi- 
vided humanity. It gradually came to em- 
brace all classes of men, and to-day is 
especially thought of with regard toWoman. 

In some countries the Woman question 
really involves an interrogation. All des- 
potisms have found such support in the 
strong affections and untrained intellects of 
women that the cry, in view of the new or- 
der, is: ‘‘What are we to do about it?” Can 
women be brought to understand the prac- 
tical truths involved in the administration 
of government? Their sympathies and 
tastes are all powerful, and they control so- 
ciety by these potent but uncertain agencies. 
Our sons take from their mothers the pre- 
vailing tone and temper of their lives. ur 
daughters might represent the constitution 
and inclination of their fathers, did not the 
limits of education and the insidious power 
of priestcraft forbid. The vicious circle of 
this fatal correspondence has been welded 
for ages. How are we to break its bond, 
fine and strong as steel? The will of the 
community, like a sledge-hammer stroke, 
comes down with this demand; “Enlarged 
education for the mothers of men.” Though 
this new interest has to contend against all 
the under and counter-currents of selfish- 
ness and prejudice, its expression still re- 
mains the order of the day, not to be set 
aside for any one’s pleasure or command. 

In European society the parties most in- 
tent upon improving the education of 
women are often the most averse to their 
political enlargement. The reason given 
for this is the fear that the vote of women 
as at present affected would double that al- 
ready at the command of the representatives 
of religious absolutism. Our American 
experience teaches us that popular Suffrage 
does not, on the whole, assist the sway of 
despotic institutions. Yet a kindred fear 
might be entertained among us, pointing to 
this Diep aye of sentiment by which 
the female sex is generally guided and often 
misled. Those who incline most to this 
view overlook the fact that the present ex- 
clusion of women from political action 
necessarily tends to keep them within this 
domain of sentiment, and to prolong for 





them the dominion of those enthusiasms 
which, while akin to much that is generous, 
have in them no substantial power of help 
for the human race. 

In our own country this demand for im- 
proved education is not less imperious than 
elsewhere. The education called for by our 
institutions is not, however, precisely similar 
to that which is at present so ardently desired 
in Europe. The extension of representation 
naturally involves a corresponding exten- 
sion in political education, and an import- 
ant part of this education is thought 
among us to reside in the exercise of polit- 
ical functions. Receiving upon our shores 
all the nationalities of Christendom, our 
only device for enabling them to become 
free citizens of a free country is that of an 
acquaintance with Republican institutions 
through the intelligent enjoyment of the 
rights secured by them. 

Women in this country are largely in- 
trusted with the duties of public education. 
Women, lacking the practical understand- 
ing of political principles, will not be able 
to train their pupils, of either sex, to this 
——— of them. The community 
is, therefore, deeply interested in the change 
which will enable these teachers to speak 
intelligently of matters in which theoretical 
instruction, however important, cannot take 
the place of practical experience. The 
claim which American women make to the 
Suffrage is a recent one, but its novelty is 
in its form alone, From the start the logic 
of our institutions has demanded this meas- 
ure. When it was declared that all men 
are born free and equal, it was certainly im- 
plied that all women are so born. For the 
right postulated in this assertion is the uni- 
versal right of the human being. It does 
not specialise man as the possessor of any 
military or social superiority, but a | 
recognizes ‘‘man,”’ the generic term includ- 
ing the two halves of humanity, which is a 
whole. The world hailed this noble asser- 
tion with enthusiasm, but failed to appre- 
hend its entire significance. Humanity is 
quick in its sympathy, slow in its reason- 
ing. The divine words whose impetus kin- 
dles a new flame in human bosoms are not 
fully understood, even by thinking people, 
until long after the charm of their first ut- 
terance has been forgotten. The electric 
lightning of a revolution flashes first. Its 
deep thunder follows after a certain inter- 
val. The formulation of special demands 
for enfranchisement, so soon after the enun- 
ciation of the general doctrine of freedom, 
shows how quickly things move on in the 
atmosphere which was shaken by the can- 
non of Bunker Hill. 

* Those special advances have been made 
ina very definite order. Each of them has 
encountered and overcome the intensity of 
prejudice, the enthroned power of tradi- 
tion. After the enfranchisement of the 
oor white man and of the foreigner, fol- 
ows that of the negro, achieved at a cost 
which should teach us, once for all, the 
value of the principle of equal rights. Im- 
portant as these measures were, the measure 
which yet remains to be accomplished is 
more important still, more fraught with 
prospective blessing to the community. The 
enfranchisement of the mother, will estab- 
lish the principle of family life upon the 
sure and sincere foundation of impartial 
justice. The home will thus become as ef- 
ficient a factor in the State as are the courts, 
the camps and the markets. Human life, 
from its tender beginning, will start under 
the protection of a double agency, each of 
whose members will be armed with an equal 
power to defend its rights. The lullaby 
will lose none of its sweetness when the 
voice accustomed to it shall carry the claims 
of childhood into the councils of the na- 
tion. Those councils will have an added 
dignity when they shall give place and heed 
to one who speaks not for herself only, but 
for the nearest and dearest interests of the 
race. Jura Warp Howe. 





PRO AND CON. 

“It really seems to us that the only ques- 
tion about the new Bible translation is— 
does it conform to the earliest written 
word? If it does not, it ought to be re- 
jected. If it does it should not be unfairly 
treated, because some one thinks the Bible 
can be improved by the retention of spuri- 
ous matter, which has received the sanction 
of long usage. It is not a question of ex- 
pediency. It is a question of right and 
wrong. Let the translation tell the truth, 
and the consequences will take care of them- 
selves.”—Marblehead Messenger. 

“If the passage in question is spurious, 
it ought certainly to be rejected. But how 
is this important point to be decided? By 
the arbitrary ruling of a Board of Revis- 
ers, viewing the whole matter from a pure- 
ly exterual standpoint, and ignoring the 
strong evidence of authenticity, drawn 
from our conception of the character of 
Christ, which inheres in the passage itself? 
We say not. The whole attitude of the 
Saviour before the woman and her accus- 
ers is in perfect keeping with his sublime 
and beautiful life, as portrayed in the gos- 
pels. If these periodical revisions and 
abridgments of the Bible are to be contin- 
ued, there will be but little sacredness or 
“inspiration” left in the Book. It will 
need to be saved from the well-meaning but 
mistaken intrusion of its theological friends, 
no less than from the assaults of its infidel 
enemies.—Lynn Transcript. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. E. Dicxmson is engaged with 
Mrs. J. B. Gage ina private school in Deca- 
tur Illinois. 


Mrs. M. ADELLE Hazuerr is making ef- 
fective speeches in Michigan for the Repub- 
licans. 

Rosa Bonneur has given to the Jardin 
des Plantes the lion and lioness which have 
so long served her as models. 

Mrs. J. T. SARGENT, of the Chestnut 
Street Club, is writing a history which 
Houghton and Mifflin will publish. 


Mrs. Reap, of Wilmington, Del., offers 
to contribute $15,000 for the erection of an 
Episcopal Church, in Nice, Switzerland, as 
a memorial of her husband, deceased in 
that city. 

Mrs. JuuiA E. Parker (née Smith) of 
Glastonbury, Conn., has donated a copy of 
her translation of the Bible to the Woman’s 
Bible College, Binghamton. 

Mrs. SARA ANDREW SPENCER, as report- 
edinthe last National Citizen and Ballot- 
Box, has formally severed her connection 
as secretary and member of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mxs. SustE VoL, the efficient manager of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL has written a very 
charming description of the picturesque 
coast of Maine in the Springfield Republican 
of the 14th inst. 

Mrs. GeorGE WARD NIcHOLS, the grand- 
daughter of Nicholas Longworth, is an en- 
thusiastic devotee of decorative art, and, in 
company with Mr. E. P. Cranch, is about 
to establish a pottery at Cincinnati. 

Mary Rossing, a daughter of President 
Geo. F. Magoun, and graduate of Iowa 
College, is commissioned by the American 
Missionary Association, to teach music and 
other branches in Le Moyne Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn., under Prof. A. J. Steele. 

Mrs. CHALMERS DALE has given the town 
of Monson, Mass., $25,000 for a granite 
building for a public library in memory of 
Horatio Lyon, her father, a leading manu- 
facturer of the town, and his widow gives 
$20,000 for an endowment fund. 

Mrs. M. L. Owen, of Springfield, Mass., 
has constructed a herbarium which now 
contains 869 specimens. A report and de- 
scription of it were given to the Botanical 
Society of that city, last week. 

Dr. Exiza M. Mosuer, the new superin- 
tendent of the reformatory prison for wom- 
en at Sherburne, is well known to those 
interested in that institution, having been 
for two years its physician. She resigned 
that position a year ago, and has spent the 
past year in Europe in professional study 
and work, giving special attention to prison 
systems abroad. 

Mrs. Anna L. Qurnsy is President of a 
Ladies’ Garfield and Arthur Club in Cincin- 
nati, formed to enable the members to ac- 
quaint themselves with the political ques- 
tions of the day, and exert their influence 
in behalf of the party of right and justice. 
The President said she had been compelled 
to walk under the rebel flag in New Orleans, 
and had seen her two brothers brutally as- 
sassinated by rekels in Missouri, and their 
children thrown upon the mercies of the 
world. Could any one ask her to favor the 
election of the Democratic ticket? Never! 

Mrs. STEMMLER, widow of the late Judge 
Stemmler, of the Seventh Judicial District 
Court of New York City, has applied to the 
Supreme Court for an order to examine 
Governor Cornell and his private secretary, 
on the ground that they refused to make an 
affidavit which was essential to be used on 
a motion to mandamus Controller Kelly to 
pay the salary due the estate of Judge 
Stemmler, as provided by bill No. 745 of 
the Assembly of 1880. Itis claimed that 
this bill passed both Houses and that the 
Governor signed it, but subsequently erased 
his signature. The counsel for the relator 
claim that it became a law the moment he 
signed it, and that the Governor had no re- 
pealing power. : 

Mrs. Erminteé H. Saurru, of Jersey City, 
wus of the forty-five fellows elected to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at the recent meeting in 
Boston. Mrs. Smith presented to the con- 
vention two remarkable papers, the result 
of her personal experience, upon the ‘‘Folk 
Lore and Language of the Irouqois.” She 
returns among these people, concerning 
whom she is preparing a book. She is the 
first woman to be made a fellow of the Sci- 
entific Association. Mrs. Exuen Harpre of 
Saratoga, also read a paper at this meeting. 
She wrote of “Amateur Field Work.” Mrs. . 
WaALWwonrrTH is Vice-President of a local sci- 
entific club, and the author of the ‘‘Battle- 
ground of Saratoga.” 
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For the Woman's Journal, 
SUNDAY ON THE PACIFIC. 


BY A. C. B, 


A sapphire sea, a sapphire sky, 
A wind so 

A lonely gull upon the wing,— 
Say, whither art thou going 


Thoa bird of softly-circling flight? 
Thy grace and gentle motion 

Suit well this hour of Sabbath calm 
That falleth on the ocean, 


Tell me, grey bird, whose white-lined wing 
Strikes diamonds from the water,— 
Where is thy mate? doth she now wait? 
Or hast thou not yet sought her? 


I see the cloudy land abeam, 
I fancy there thy dwelling. 
Among the rocky ridges made, 
Above the water's swelling. 


And patient brooding on the nest, 
Thy mate waits thy returning; 
Then hie thee home, to trim again 

The lamp of love there burning. 


For love thrives not on cold neglect, 
Or grace of careless rover, 
But sheds its brightest rays upon 
The home-bound constant lover. 
— Boston, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE LOST PICTURE. 


BY CHARLOTTE N. CORDNER. 


Where is the pictare? Caught 

From all the glowing thought 
Which lips dropped long ago. 

Is it within the skies, 

Radiant with heavenly dyes, 
Where living pictures glow? 


Or dropped it to the ground, 
Where, ‘neath a tranquil mound 
Sleeping, it found release 
From all its shadowed part. 
Stains where an erring heart 
Allowed its light to cease. 


Oh, eoul! of thy powers, 

One, ever upward towers, 
Where angel voices sound 

While circling round thy heart, 

Mist, like a counterpart, 
Hovers upon the ground. 


Which shall the victory gain? 
Which shall the prize attain? 

When all life’s dreams are o'er, 
And framed by spirit hanés, 
Near us our picture stands, 

Which thought can touch no more. 


_ 
oe 


SCIENCE A CENTURY AGO. 





READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


Scant were the gleanings in those years of dearth; 
No Cuvier yet had clothed the fossil bones 

That slumbered, waiting for their second birth; 
No Lyell read the legend of the stones; 
Science still pointed to her empty thrones. 


Dreaming of orbs to eyes of earth unknown, 
Herschel looked heavenward in the starlight pale; 
Lost in those awful depths he trod alone. 
Laplace stood mute before the lifted veil; 
While home-bred Humboldt trimmed his toy ship’s 
sail. 


No mortal feet those loftier heights had gained 
Whence the wide realms of Nature we descry; 

In vain their eyes our longing fathers strained 
To scan with wondering gaze the summits high 
That far beneath their children’s footpath lie. 


Smile at their first small ventures as we may— 
The schoolboy’s copy shapes the scholar’s hand— 
Their grateful memory fills our hearts to-day; 
Brave, hopeful, wise, this bower of peace they 
planned 
While war's dread ploughshare scarred the suffer- 
ing land, 


Child of our children’s children yet unborn, 

When on this yellow page you turn your eyes, 
Where the brief record of this May day morn 

In phrase antique and faded letters lies, 

How vague, how pale our flitting ghosts will rise! 


Yet in our veins the blood ran warm and red, 
For us the fields were green, the skies were blue; 
Though from our dust the spirit long has fled, 
We lived, we loved, we toiled, we dreamed like 
you, 
Smiled at our sires and thought how much we 
knew. 


Oh, might our spirits for one hour return, 

When the next century rounds its hundredth ring, 
All the strange secrets it shall teach to learn, 

To hear the larger truths its years shall bring, 

Ite wiser sages talk, its sweeter minstrel sing! 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


BLUE GENTIAN: A THOUGHT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX,” ETC. 


I shall never be a child, 
With its dancing footsteps wild, 

Nor a free-footed maiden any more, 
Yet my heart leaps up to see 
The new leaf upon the tree, 
And to hear the light wind pass 
O’er the flowers in the grass, 

And for very joy brims o’er, 

As I kneel and plack this store 

Of blue gentian. 


I shall never climb thy peak, 
Great white Alp, that cannot speak 
Of the centuries that float over thee 
Z like dreams, 
Dumb of all God's secret things 
Sealed to beggars and to kings— 
Yet I sit in a world of sight, 
Color, beauty, sound and licht, 
While at every step, meseems, 
Shall sweet joys spring up, like gleams 
Of blue gentian. 
I shall not live o'er again 
This strange life, half bliss, half pain; 
I shall sleep till Thou call’st me to arise, 
Body and soul, with new-born powers. 
If thon wakenest these poor flowers, 
Wilt thou not awaken me, 
Who am thirsting after Thee? 
Ah, when faith grows dim and dies, 
Let me think‘of Alpine skies 
And blue gentian. 
—Good Words. 








HELPLESS MRS, JONES. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Mrs. Marilla Jones lived just outside of 
Boston—near enough to be in the esthetic 
atmosphere and far enough away to save 
the expense of lifein a city. She was a 
widow of perhaps thirty-five, though she 
looked much younger, and had two little 
girls. Her husband had been a finely edu 
cated man, speaking many languages; but 
so utterly lacking in practical ideas that 
the family lived in poverty most of the time. 
The world had very little sympathy for 
them, because of their constant assumption 
of mental superiority. He had traveled well 
nigh around the circle of the professions 
and been a success in nothing. He had 
died leaving a legacy of pride to his family, 
and that was all. Mrs. Jones could hardly 
have missed him very greatly, for he was a 
constant fault finder; but she wore black, 
with pretty widow’s caps, because they 
were vastly becoming. Perhals, after all, 
he was better than no husband, because, 
finding herself entirely alone in the world 
and having lived upon her friends even 
longer than they desired her, she must now 
support herself—a difficult thing to do. 

For what reason Zephaniah Jones married 
his wife nobody could divine, save that her 
face was rather pretty, and she had a help- 
lessness which some men seem to prize very 
much before marriage, but rarely afterward. 
It had been a common remark among the 
people that ‘‘Marilla wasn’t good for any- 
thing but to be married”; and the sequel 
proved that a girl who isn’t good for any- 
thing else but marriage is usually very poor 
material for that sacred relation. 

She possibly might have sewed; but she 
had rever been taught to make her own 
dresses, and, besides, this occupation was 
not sufficiently esthetic. Her social posi- 
tion would be lost at once if she used her 
needle other than for charity, She did 
some plain sewing for servants and others, 
for she was really kind-hearted; but she 
never took pay for it. Here is an interest- 
ing social problem. One may sew a month 
for sick or poor, and if one receives no re- 
muneration one has not demeaned herself; 
but if paid one loses caste immediately, for 
a woman should be as the lilies of the field, 
who toil not neither do they spin. At least, 
she must receive no money if she toil or 
spin. 

A friend of mine painted beautifully, 
Her husband said: ‘“‘Give as many pictures 
to friends as you choose; but don’t take any 
money for them, because it will look as 
though I was not able to support you.” 
The general verdict of society seems to be 
that it is better for a woman to live in idle- 
ness and wear the plainest clothes, if her 
husband happens to be a book-keeper or a 
salesman, than to earn 

“a cent to help him and herself.” 

I am acquainted with two young married 
couples, where the wife of one is his book. 
keeper in his office, and the other stands 
beside her husband in a large dry goods 
establishment. Outside of afew sensible, 
noble people, who believe that God made a 
woman to be grandly useful and help her 
husband, if she can, by money, as well as 
by love and sympathy, they have quite lost 
social position. To invite to one’s house a 
man who sells silks and laces is quite justi- 
fiable, indeed, wise, since many clerks are 
away from their homes and need the refin- 
ing influence of mothers and sisters; but to 
invite a young woman who sells silks and 
laces is quite another thing. She may be 
lovely and gentle, well educated, and sup- 
porting needy parents; but she works, and 
that is enough to condemn her. It isa sin 
for a woman to be poor, says the world by 
its treatment. It is, as society is ccnstitut- 
ed, very inconvenient, to say the least. 

Mrs. Marilla Jones could not teach, from 
lack of sufficient knowledge. Her brother 
had been sent through college; but where 
was the necessity for a woman to know 
anything thoroughly. Of what use would 
the study of geometry or Greek be to one 
who would probably be married and bring 
up children? True, her family might be 
proud of her attainments; but then money 
could not be wasted on feminine minds. 
Mrs. Jones could not go into a store as 
salesman, though this position she despised; 
because women, as a rule, are not selected 
in our stores for their ability or long expe... 
rience, but for youth or a pretty face. 

A lady of forty-five, a very charming and 
cultivated woman, came to me, recently, 
fora position. She said: I have been told 
repeatedly that if I were ten or fifteen 
years younger they would gladly employ 
me.’”’ Very fortunate is the woman who, 
having gotten a place early in life, has kept 
it, and has learned the real satisfaction of 
earning for herself. 

Mrs. Jones had talked of advertising for 
the position of housekeeper; but, although 
men may marry helpless women—there are 
no depths of imbecility which a man may 
not reach when in love—a man does not 
want a helpless housekeeper. She had 
been to the minister—the poor, tired man 
into whose ears she had poured every 
trouble for a score of years—to see about 
being a lady missionary for his church. 
What good is accomplished by telling all 





one’s trivial cares and sorrows to a minister, 
whose time is precious, if he does his work 
as it ought to be dore, is difficult to be 
ascertained. Rev. Mr. Makepeace could 
give her no satisfaction about her appoint- 
ment as church missionary. Nobody could 
have been more unfitted for the place; 
but some of us never know our incapaci- 
ties. 

The only person who really appreciated 
Mrs. Jones was good Deacon B—, a 
white-haired man, who, very fortunately, 
had been trained in the right sort of school 
to take kindly to her weaknesses. Deacon 
B——’s wife, now gone to a better country, 
had been a consummate manager. She 
had managed the female prayer-meeting, 
the mission boards, the fairs, the minister, 
and lastly the good deacon himself. While 
a man likes strength ina woman, so much 
so that she can advise him judiciously, be 
a guide in many things, a support to be 
leaned upon in a thousand emergencies, 
yet he likes to seem to lead; to control, 
possibly. Mrs. B—— had a habit in pray- 
er-meeting very amusing to some of us 
young people. She never took part herself. 
That she considered improper. It must be 
remembered that Mrs. B—— was not born 
in our enlightened days, however, when 
such ideas are becoming obsolete. With 
her good sense, she always knew the proper 
time for prayer or remark, and, sitting close 
to Deacon B——, would invariably touch 
him with her elbow when she desired him to 
take part with the brethren. He never 
failed to act upon her suggestion, whether 
he had a theught or not, and it was some- 
times painfully evident that he had not. 

Deacon B—— had often visited the help- 
less Widow Jones, and prayed with her; 
and it was somehow a relief to have a wo- 
man look up to him for counsel. There 
remained just one thing which it was suita- 
ble for a woman to do, and receive money 
therefor—namely, to write for the newspa- 
pers. This has only been proper during 
the last few years. Notlong ago there died 
one of our best-known poets, a woman, 
whose step-children felt so degraded be- 
cause their new mother wrote for the press 
that they retired from fashionable society; 
and another writer, whose husband died 
three or four years ago, leaving her a for- 
tune, has passed through the same bitter ex- 
perience. 

A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country—a remark that applies 
even to Boston. So Deacon B——, after 
allowing Mrs. Jones time to compose some 
poetry and prose, gave her money to visit 
New York, for the purpose of seeing the 
editors of the religious press. The secular 
neither she nor the deacon cared for. 

She took three articles—a piece of prose, 
entitled the ‘‘Druids;” a poem on Spring; 
and six foolscap pages of a sermon of dear 
Mr. Makepeace, made into rhyme. The 
journey was a trying one; but the Deacon 
thought her personal appearauce and tender 
helplessness would touch the hearts of the 
religious editors, most of whom in aew 
York are in early middle life. 

Up two flights on Broadway she met the 
theologian, who, while waging war with 
his pen, is very courteous. He was busy 
writing an editorial on evolution. Mrs. 
Marilla Jones looked at him with her large 
eyes, in that appealing manner which the 
Deacon had hoped would prove efficacious. 
Then, after speaking of the weather, she 
took one full hour to tell him of Zephaniah 
Jones, her dead husband, whom she always 
called Zephyr, because she was naturally 
poetical; of her two beautiful children, her 
inability to earn a support for them; her 
belief in her intellectual powers; her love 
for Nature and religion; her desire for fame, 
as well; and showed him the articles on the 
“Druids,” Spring, and the sermons, It re- 
quires more courage than most men possess 
to refuse articles unread; so the considerate 
editor returned that upon the ‘‘Druids,” as 
not being especially current; and the poem 
on the Rev. Mr. Makepeace, as being local 
and more appropriate for a Boston paper; 
and assured her he would read the poem on 
Spring, though he had received numerous 
communications on that subject already. 

The next editor visited was in charming 
sunny rooms on a public square. Mrs. 
Jones hoped more than ever that the young, 
almost boyish-looking editor, who welcomed 
her politely, would like the ‘‘Druids,” or 
possibly a little poem dedicated to Deacon 
B—. Now, of all things which editors 
abominate, none are more disliked than 
verses intended to pay off somebody for fa 
vors received. After the same confidential 
communicating of personal history, the 
young editor meantime hoping and praying 
that she would take her departure, the visit 
came to anend. There are a few things 
that women have not yet learned—viz., 
that a business call is not one of sentiment; 
that most people are not interested in one’s 
private history; and that, as a rule, men are 
busy, and have no time for mere twaddle. 
Mrs. Jones went back to Boston and to 
Deacon B—— a sadder, but not a wiser 
woman. 

With full faith that the suggestion that 
the metrical sermon of Rev. Mr. Makepeace 
wouid be just the thing for a Boston paper, 


she visited one of the leading religious jour- 


nals in that city. Up several flights of 





stairs, she arrived at the pleasant editorial 
rooms, and met a lady, one of the editors, 
who, with strong interest in her sex, gave 
her a cordial welcome. Mrs. Jones did not 
wish to talk with a woman—so her manner 
implied; but asked to be shown ‘‘one of the 
editors,” and was taken to the scholarly and 
agreeable editor-in-chief, who bore patiently 
the infliction of the eyes, the supposed girl- 
ish laugh, the long history of Zephyr Jones 
and wife, and assured her, at last, that she 
must see the managing editor to transact 
business, After waiting an hour for him, 
the busy but very kind man came, and con- 
ducted her to the person having in charge 
the poetry, the lady editor! This was, in- 
deed, too bad, to be obliged to waste one’s 
languishment on a woman. 

“Druids” was declined, as less recent 
than the “Pilgrims”; and the poetry on 
Rev. Mr. Makepeace, notwithstanding its 
limp measure and bad rhyme, was refused 
ostensibly on account of its length. Mrs. 
Jones went away believing that one woman 
never gave another woman achance. Dea- 
con B—— was saddened over the result, 
He had based great expectations on this 
plan of his to have Mrs. Jones write for the 
papers. His last daughter was married, 
and, as he was alone, perhaps the best thing 
would be to provide a home for Mrs. Jones. 
She really did not desire to marry a man 
over seventy, weak in body and plain in 
face; but a woman who “‘isn’t fit for any- 
thing else but to be married,” as her friends 
used to say, has to do the best she can. 
Rev. Mr. Makepeace married them, and, in 
addition to the regular fee, he was present- 
ed with the six-page foolscap poem, tied up 
with a blue ribbon. 





THINGS IN CALIFORNIA. 

A new society has just been organized 
here by Mrs. J. W. Stow, called the ‘‘Wo.- 
man’s Social Science Association,” and is a 
sort of branch of the ‘‘similar fraternity,” 
in New York, the same lady having been 
one of the leaders of that organization. 
One of the first essays read was by Mrs. 
Smyth of Oakland, the sister of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Stow, on the subject of silk- 
worms and silk-culture. It was very inter- 
esting and well given, and listened to with 
pleasure by a large number of ladies. The 
inhabitants of the ‘‘Flowery kingdom” were 
the first people who learned the value of 
the silk-worm, and studied their ways and 
habits. For 4000 years the growing of silk 
has been considered by the Chinese of the 
greatest importance, next to that of their 
principal article of food, rice. Hoang Ti, 
who lived 2600 B. C., was exceedingly anx- 
ious that his legitimate wife should do 
something toward the welfare and happi- 
ness of his people; therefore she caused a 
large number of silk-worms to be collected 
and attentively watched their labors, and 
interested herself in their habits, feeding 
them with her own hands till she escertain- 
ed how they were reared, and the manner 
of winding the silk from the cocoons, and 
using it in the manufacture of fabrics. It 
was forbidden, under penalty of death, to 
export the eggs of silk-worms, or furnish 
any information regarding the manufacture 
of silk. It was near the sixth century be- 
fore the obscurity which enveloped silk- 
culture became cleared away. In the time 
of Alexander, the value of silk was exactly 
its weight in gold. Its introduction among 
the Romans was the signal for an immense 
expenditure for procuring this lovely fabric 
for personal adornment. Silk cloaks of 
rare value enveloped the patricians, and 
such was the rage for these precious man- 
tles, that the Senate thought it neeessary to 
forbid men the use of silk garments. Silk- 
making was next introduced into Europe 
and after the twelfth century. A fragment 
about silk-culture in the United States fol- 
lowed, and then a discussion on its value as 
an industry here. The object of the asso. 
ciation is to ‘“‘suggest and develop plans for 
the advancement of industrial, intellectual, 
social, educational, philanthropic and mor- 
al interests, to the end that we may secure 
better homes, better schools, better church- 
es, better people, better charities, better 
laws and better service for humanity and 
God.” The third meeting drew out more 
ladies, and undoubtedly we shall soon have 
large and enthusiastic gatherings, and 
papers on all subjects relating to women’s 
practical needs.—Correspondence Springfield 
Republican. 


MAXKBLEHEAD NECK. 


Not taking warning by many an ill-fated 
beggar of descriptive beauty, I must ask if 
all your lady readers are familiar with the 
glory of Massachusetts, queen peninsula, 
Marblehead Neck! Given a broad margin 
for ‘‘weak woman's infatuation of the glo- 
rious wealth of Nature,” shore and Ocean 
here, I think ‘‘the half was never to!d;” and 
I must say my say of this lovely resort, 
with its glorious desiderata of two climates, 
stern and cool on the Ocean side, and just 
across your neighbor’s lot, passing the rock- 
ery, where in nestling clusters the asters 
wave their honey-laden quills to the sea- 
breeze, and the darling mignonette adds its 
softening perfume to the air, the slender 
constitution may take a bath of sunshine 
and brine, suited in temperature to its en- 








———= 
feebled state. From the first approach af 
ter leaving the town, the Neck Darrows, = 
til searcely wide enough for wealth 
coach, toil and care to go abreast, and in 
the language of pictures, the prospect 
to the soul, and assures it that there is no 
illusion here, for distance and reality are 
identical. The ocean rolls strongly up on 
one side, and along its unprofaned and clut. 
tered beach, stands a row of skeleton ping, 
whose piteous death of dusky color, tells 5 
pathetically, that they demand Protection, 
and deserved a warmer situation for life 
and growth. On the opposite side, fron, 
ing eastward of the ridge of land and } 
upon which is built the town of Marbje. 
head, in sweetest placidity lies the harbor 
a “Home, sweet home” for the billow-togy. 
ed yacht, the fisherman’s wherry, and th 
omnipotent steamboat. Through the softe 
months of summer and autumn, rarely ig the 
harbor unfurnished with a most picturesque 
fleet, and still in reserve is there a sunny 
shoal, where invalids can bathe, safe from 
the invasion of cold sea-breeze. Whichey. 
erroute of carriage is taken—the old roag 
in close proximity to the breath of ocean, 
where in fiercest frolic the waters unceas. 
ingly roll, or through the labyrinthine 
drives, which wealth and labor have laiq 
out, and here and there reserved a carpet of 
sward to dot with floral beauty, there is the 
same sumptuous treat for the eye, which 
will inspire in any lover of the sea, the fe 
licitous feeling, that ‘‘it is good to be here,” 
Thousands know it, I doubt not; but, of its 
wonders, one only canI tell. Along the 
shore at intervals, gigantic bowlders and 
ledges are piled and stretched; and yearaf. 
ter year, the continual pulse of the water, 
conquers some projection, and gives to the 
tour‘st, some new glory of the spray, 
Through one of the most majestic bulks of 
stone, a matchless masonry of Heaven in 
Nature, the’swelling wave with its constant 
‘forward and back,”has worn a channel, ‘the 
perpendicular wall of which, on either side 
is thirty feet. With a good wind, and 
tide coming in, no mortal eye, can pre-con. 
ceive the glory on that spot, to be witnessed 
two consecutive hours. The tide rushes 
on, dashing against the rocks, until the 
channel is filled with whitened foam, and 
meeting the resistance of the rocky sides, 
with a joyous spout, sends its glistening 
sheen of snowy white, subtle as a bride's 
veil, thirty feet above the peak, falls back 
again in drops, bowed in rainbow fragments 
only to spout again its glad Te Deum to the 
Creator. 

If this shail serve, as only a beckoning to 
some toil-worn mother, I am, yours truly, 

Mary B. Hastrnes. 
oe 

WOMAN’S WORK IN SUCIAL SCIENCE, 

The Springfield Republican pronounces 
the meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, which ended Sept. 10, as ‘‘one of the 
best ever held,” and calls attention to the 
large part taken in it by women: 

‘*With the exception of Mrs. Howe’s and 
Miss Simcox’s papers, the addresses and 
essays were shorter than usual, and the 
authors were not so anxious as in some 
years to get them reported in the newspa- 
pers. Several of them, indeed, withheld 
their papers from being printed in full, be 
cause they were promised to magazines or 
book publishers, Mrs. Howe, who had one 
of the largest and most interested audiences, 
is soon to publish her paper, with her Con- 
cord lecture, in a little volume which Rob- 
erts of Boston has advertised under the 
name of ‘Modern Society.’ In spite of Mrs. 
Howe’s request not to be reported, how- 
ever, the enterprising agents of the Associ- 
ated Press would have taken down het 
paper verbatim, if she had not withdrawn 
the pages of her manuscript, and the part 
reported at all is in her own words at the 
beginning and end. One of these agents 
gave me his trief rule for knowing how 
fully to report a paper,—‘We always meas 
ure the length of our report,’ he said, ‘by 
the size of the audience’—an easy method, 
but not always a safe one. In this case it 
would have worked well, for the newspaper 
readers everywhere would have been inter 
ested in Mrs. Howe’s clear, earnest and 
witty utterances. Hers was the finest essay 
offered at the meeting, though other papers 
excelled it in practical value and consecu- 
tive reasoning. She was suffering from6 
slight malarial attack while here, and re 
turned to New York in the first train after 
reading her paper. This did not prevent 
her from reading it with much spirit, 
though her manner was hardly so vigorous 
and impressive as in the Concord school, 
where she had a smaller and more symp 
thetic audience. 

All the papers read or contributed by W% 
men were noticeable—that by Mrs. Lock- 
wood being a thoughtful political essay, a0 
that by Miss Hailowell of Philadelphia & 
conscientious study of a subject in which 
all women take a deep interest. Miss Hin 
man’s paper on ‘Home Life in its Relation 
to Schools’ was, in fact, a deep and intimate 
discussion of the ‘Woman question’—homé 
life being mainly controlled by woman, and 
made fortunate or unhappy in all its 





relations by the character she stamps up0D 


it. ‘The frivolous or selfish girl,’ said Mrs. 
Hinman, ‘after marriage may develop self 
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devotion to any imagined ideal. The belp- 
jessness of her little child,—home-love and 
other influences have stimulated her; and 
per future development is likewise at the 
mercy of circumstances that may carry on 
this good work or utterly overthrow it. To 
most people come their chances for devel- 
opment as the food of the oyster is brought 
to it by the ocean. They may do something 
toward sorting the good from the bad when 
jt comes to them; but they do not go out 
for themselves and seek food peculiarly 
sdapted to their needs. This drifting 
existence is probably no more common now 
than ever, but the requirements of modern 
life have brought its defects sharply into 
view. In this new, vast land, life seems to 
have grown complex with greater rapidity 
than our faculties have been trained to meet 
it. Especially is this seen in country dis- 
tricts and small towns, which twenty years 
ago were seldom disturbed by a new idea, 
and now are put in every-day connection 
with the thought of the world.’ 

This is true and discriminating, and so, 
with special regard to her own sex, is what 
Miss Hinman went on to say: ‘We read in 
agirl’s album an approved sentiment, — 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,— 
and we think, with quick forecast of what 
life will bring her, that this is quite inade 
quate. She must indeed be clever, if she 
knows what is good. She may have to 
decide whether she will go out to make a 
proader place for herself, and answer 
intense mental cravings,—or sacrifice all for 
the real or imagined good of home friends; 
as problem settled in only one way by women 
long ago. In charity she must learn that 
literally to ‘give to him that asketh of thee’ 
is to feed society’s worst foe,—and then to 
feel a new burden rolled on her conscience. 
She must learn that she cannot be to hus- 
band or son all she would be, without 
knowledge of business principles and pub- 
lic affairs. We hear that women will 
reform politics,—not till they are wiser,— 
the power they now have must be rein- 
forced by knowledge. When the mother 
can teach her boy to vote, then she may 
vote herself without simply doubling the 
present system of error.’ There was much 
more of this shrewd statement, and yet the 
paper was a little inconclusive, after all,— 
asif the writer was not quite ready to carry 
out her thought to its ultimate result. 

Col. Higginson presided in the education- 
al sessions with much success, calling forth 
good debates as well as listening attentively 
to good papers. It whs to him that we 
owed the presence of Moncure Conway, 
who made two or three good speeches in 
debate,—the best being that on Miss Sim- 
cox’s paper. Both Higginson and Conway 
favor the women’s side of the Woman 
question, and it was upon this that their 
speeches concerning education in England 
mainly turned. Mr. Conway described 
how John Bull waked up one day, fifteen 
ortwenty years ago, to find that he had 
more girls than boys on his hands, and yet 
that the opportunities for educating boys 
were six or eight times as many as for girls; 
and Mr. Conway then supplemented the 
paper of Miss Simcox with some entertain- 
ing reminiscences of his own. It was Col. 
Higginson who, in the debate on the kinder- 
garten report, insisted on the good of early 
iustruction, and not Mr. Sanborn, who is 
credited with the remarks by one reporter. 
Mr. Conway in the afternoon of the same 
day spoke in an interesting manner of Lon- 
don journalism, in connection with Dr. 
Gregory’s paper on the American newspa- 
per; but none of the American journalists 
present joined in that debate, I believe. 
Mrs. Howe also introduced the subject of 
newspapers, as Mr. Godkin did,—but her 
paper was not debated at all. During such 
debates as did take place, the women and 
the advocates of greater opportunity for 
Women seemed to be always in the majority. 
This gave an air to the meetings which they 
never had before, and which, possibly, 
does not quite represent the sober second 
thought of the whole body of members. 
But opinion has changed so fast in this 
matter that it is quite impossible to say how 
any 400 persons, scattered through twenty 
States, will stand at any particular time. 
The association has always had many wo- 
men among its members and some among 
its officers and on its standing committees. 
Mrs. Dall was one of its founders and is 
now a vice-president, an office which is also 
held by Mrs. Lodge of Boston and Miss 
Mitchell, the astronomer of Vassar College. 
In the council of the association (which 
does not include the vice-presidents) there 
are two women, Mrs. Henry Whitman of 
the social economy department, and Mrs. 
Talbot, secretary of the education depart- 
Ment. The names of Mrs. Whitman and 
of Mr. Angell, who were both retlected 
directors on Thursday, were omitted in 
telegraphing the list of officers, by one of 
those mistakes to which the Associated 
Press seems specially liable. 
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“TROUBLESOME” CHILDREN. 


Children of force, vitality, sensitiveness, 
individuality, will quarrel more or less in 
Spite of everything. Grown people pos- 
Sessing these qualities do so. The aggres- 





prising, energetic man was an enterprising, 
restless boy, often a very uncomfortable boy 
to get along with. Selfishness properly 
regulated is a very necessary part of the 
successful individual. Sensitiveness and 
impatience are by no means inconsistent 
with a fine and noble character. 

There isn’t a mother alive to the interests 
of her children and her own responsibilities 
that can help exclaiming: ‘‘Who is suffi- 
cient for these things!” but when we have 
done our best the wisest thing we can Go is 
to leave events with God, and not cripple 
our energies nor waste our time in the con- 
templation of our own inefficiency and 
weight of responsibility resting on us. 
When we have done all we can to form 
right habits in our children and correct 
their faults, they leave us, and the world 
takes them in hand. The impatient man 
finds that he must control his temper and 
repress his hasty words ar he loses by it; 
the careless man finds that to succeed he 
must learn to be careful; the arrogant man 
is taught by snubs to temper his arrogance 
with civility; the disLonest man finds that 
‘thonesty is the best policy,” though he may 
not reduce the maxim to practice in his 
own life. 

When we have implanted an earnest de- 
sire in the hearts of our children to grow 
every day more and more noble and true, 
when we have kindled within them the 
fires of earnest and unquenchable aspiration 
toward whatever dignifies and exalts human 
character, when we have given them an ha- 
bitual impulse upward and forward, we 
have done well by them. The leaven once 
hidden in their measures of meal will work 
till the whole lump is leavened. It takes 
God himself, not to speak irreverently, 
ages to make such a world as this, ages 
more to bring the human race to its present 
state of improvement. He bears witb crim- 
inals and human hyenas and waits for the 
good to triumph over the evil. Cannot we 
wait for our children to mature into a rip- 
ened manhood and womanhood?—W. Y. 
Tribune. 
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TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 

The free schools have begun once more 
the work of the year, while hundreds of 
colleges, academies and private schools are 
about to doso. There are those who look 
upon all these establishments in a severely 
critical way, while others give them at best 
no more than casual attention. The critics, 
it should be stated, are found chiefly in the 
schools. Nor can one be intimate with 
instruction in any one of its parts without 
the discovery of flaws; and an active mind, 
particularly when it unites self-reliance 
with some imagination, is apt to suggest 
obvious remedies, to commend them to the 
proper authorities, and to complain when 
they are not promptly adopted. Real or 
imaginary defects in any particular school 
are usually charged to the account of some 
person, and the idea seems to prevail, when 
there is room for improvement, that some 
one has been faithless or malicious, 

But nothing that is human can be perfect, 
and teaching successfully is one of the 
rarest and most difficult of ali arts. Parents 
can, as a rule, be satisfied as long as their 
children at school or college, suffer simply 
from poor methods, indifferent ventilation 
or moderately qualified teachers. Journals 
devoted to education, and many speakers 
who appear at teachers’ meetings, speak 
of a science of education, and an attempt is 
made to introduce that outlandish term 
‘“‘pedagogy,” or ‘‘pedagogics.” But this is 
futile. There is no science of education, 
and most of the schools have to do very 
little educating, their main function being 
the far humbler work of imparting instruc- 
tion. As long as the children and young 
people are moderately well instructed, 
those who pay for the work should not 
complain. Neither should they allow 
themselves to be misled by brilliant prom- 
ises of thoroughness and completeness. 
English spelling, to use a homely illnstra- 
tion, can be taught well; it cannot be taught 
thoroughly, for the sufficient reason that 
nobody knows it thoroughly. As much is 
true of English pronunciation, of all his- 
torical branches, and of much that is called 
science. Ina word, but moderate demands 
should be made upon instruction. When 
the young at school make reasonable prog- 
ress, and when their development is moder- 
ately normal, teachers and parents may be 
satisfied. 

The principal character in the work of 
instruction is the teacher; not the board, 
not the superintendent, not the president. 
The work of the conscientious teacher is 
both onerous and ungrateful,—ungrateful 
in that few persons appreciate the teacher's 
responsibilities and manifold disappoint 
ments. When the pupils are well ad- 
vanced and when they begin to learn readi- 
ly, when it becomes a pleasure to teach 
them, they quit the teacher and often the 
school. A teacher may be advised by par- 
ents and pupils, by principals and com- 
mittees; but ultimately most teachers have 
to rely upon their own resources of head 
and heart, and, when these fail, usually the 
whole work fails. Nor should prescribed 
books and fixed methods and written regu- 
lations be overrated; they may be one help 





bine cxperience and knowledge with special 
talent. One may be a faithful teacher 
where one of these elements is lacking; but 
one cannot be a good teacher without com- 
bining the three requisites named. Now, 
experience has to be acquired in the school- 
room; hence young teachers should te 
judged with special lenity and kindliness so 
long as they do as well as they know how. 
But all the more is it necessary that all 
teachers should avoid deliberate experiments 
with their pupils, as longas safer methods 
are at all available. Children and young 
people are too sacred for mere experiments 
dictated by a conceit of some theorist who 
thinks that he has reduced an art to a sci- 
ence, education to instruction, and instruc- 
tion to simplicity. The schools are this 
country’s glory ard its blessing. But they 
will cease to be either as soon as they fall a 
prey to sciolists and mere experimenters. 
They need hearty work and hearty support, 
just critics and warm friends, and, above 
all else, truthfulness and simplicity.—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 








NEW STYLES 


Dress Reform 
GARMENTS. 


CORSETS, WAISTS 
“ALPHA” Underflannel shite 
the best and most desirable in 
the market, made to order. Send 
for circular and price 


MISS BATES, 


129 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 











[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





Ladies of Boston and vietaity opt informed Pe 
the only genuine pmencipeiien aiste are made b 
the undersigned from patterns furnished us by the 
pesemtes, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and all others are an 

nfringement upon her rights. eons as follows: 
Ready made, $1.75; to order, $2.25, 


FOR SALE BY. 


I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


And ladies’ furnishing stores generally, and by the 
manufacturers, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


ANNIET. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s tenn om py A mate to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fi 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 


to order. 





Front 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warrant 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
_ Cw , 


lle 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Lae 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicaci 

of the season, gooked to order, at very tA  ~ 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











be BS acy 3 Chorus, 
e SURED EN. ° ($1, or $9 per doz.) 


+ add School 
with ph awe cedlementtand ue mee apy Ef 
on —s or fot 


r. Tilden's pd Ae have 
approved. 


Song Bells. (S0cents.) By L. 0. EMERSON. 
No more attractive School Book has fora 


a time tf ——- It is aa ee et for 
songs, subjects 
with great okill and music of f the best. 


Mocsacte. Comic Sa English Text 
by Dexter Smith. Price, $00 _ 
Mr. Smith has done a good work in freeing this fine 
popular opera from objectio woods, tad 1 it fs 
now in a state to be enjoyed wed the best American 
audiences. 


and 


SIEBER’S ART OF SINGING AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
Price 50 cents, 


Booksfor Vocal —_ usually contain complete 
sets of exercises, and directions enough for the 
peee er—and tnd reas Bat this little book gives 

e “science” and reason a orny See 

Euro has boot wel well 


is a standard w 
by AL W DORN, tun ae practical and 





translated 
important essay. 


Ga” Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Choice New Books. 


Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge, By 
Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. K 

Square 16mo. Paper. Illust WTTTTTITL TTT Tee 4 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 

localities and noted —— in and about the old 

town of Concord, Mass. ustrations of all historic 
—y of interest. 





GED « ccvccccccnccococconcoccscoesooness 
This volume has unusual attractions to those inter- 
ested in aw most fascinating of all New England 
towns. jal articlee are contributed on various 
points of nterest by the most conversant with the 
ar ect in hand. For instance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 

rop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a very fajl sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of Lye oy | with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of theli brary is writ- 
ten by Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most es ustration of the 
book.—Literary Wi 


Divers Weinen. By Pansy and 
Mrs. Livingstone 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Tose ccccccevecesecceocs 50 
This is one of the most sGislighttul books we - 
metin along time. Wecommend it most heartil 

all as capital for the Searenen bat better stil +4 
aoe on a yew t ur apis » read and re-read in your leisure 

ours.— 


Might of. Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with bio; Woks b Long. the compiler. . 4 
duction by Hon. Jo’ 16mo, Cloth, 
moat title selected for this volume, the third” oO the 
re Minute Series, is peculiar ¥ felicitous as ap- 
Shed to the writings of the great English statesman 
ond premier. It expresses sme the _s ple 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.’ 


Onward to the Heights of Life. 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Ilust..........+.+. 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is aot a 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of book this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
tragh that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 


Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark, ines of Yensie Walton. 
TBO. CUCM. WEE. 0.ccoceckocosccccccccccece $1.50 


The story is Seesastionn. and not made less so by 
being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 
Method, upon the minds of young readers.— 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.” 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illust $1.25 


Pushing Ahead ; A; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Ran 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus..... eerccecsics posers $1.25 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The hero is a sharp, wide-awake boy, 

who pushes his way through life without assistance. 

Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 
oy 4. B. Merserv: 
gy RE Ig btnalvee $0.80 
“An earnest story. It will be helpful to all who 
are struggling | to gain knowledge and to make them- 
selves useful." 


Teacher’s Helper, The. By 


. Among the topicsare: ‘‘Obscure Teaching,” 
Welty ess of Teachers,’’ “Blackboard Helps,” 
“site! city,” “The Special End of Sabbath-School 
Teaching,’ * -Beantifyln ng the Schoolroom,”’ etc. 
Wee, CHP, Tis nce ccccccccecedssegtbesds $1.00 
“No writer of books in this country is better qual- 
ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its sugges- 
tions be carried into practice, the results would be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 


School workers.” 
Three of Us. By Heckla. A 


charming story of three school girls won to a relig- 
ious life. 
Wee. Cloth. TWintbeccscsccccccccccessovenecss $1.00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


: Ny and in fos he own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
dress H. Hatitett & Co., Port. 
$6 lw 
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“PROBATE CONFISCATION, “ 


= edition, by Mrs. W. Srow, treats of the 
Lokd mot; § hts of wives ilk widows. Price, 
nd “money orders” to Education 

atrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, 


and 


i7ly 


TUCKER & GREENE'S cit! ctor, “Boston: 


A. A. WALKER & ©O.,, 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLERMEN, 
504 Washington Street, . . Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimon als. 








(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn, 1y% 





EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several y ago girls were, were admitted classes 

at the request set of ‘pe parents who wished their oir de 

eduction at telson and 100 

and ares of lass 
own 


ba emselves 
i rule ty of ateaaunee Shree = = or and 


ualled the boys 
been some fe excellent t Classical Among thet have 
Belles-Letters Sc part of whom have 
Giltegen, whence Sa have ulready graduated 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
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ready to give advice, to 
ness or early 
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an ye iL necessary 
assistance in 
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for co some for the Institute ra 

some for ing: while the majori Tesh) 

without reference to an rticular course af life. 
Some come only as ECIAL STUDENTS, 

taking one or Ng atin, location which are 

German, Greek n, Elocution, .-- Anc 

and Modern H » Penmanship, E nelish‘Literw 

ture, Kodera Histo iol 8 Is addition to 

pee jar class recitations in French and German, 

period will be daily given to conversa- 
i oa ee eqnaaa 
ey W ave the exclusive use of the 

at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gy —~ 

nastic exercises will be free toa student ha 

| ~ which she pays not less than $15 a en 


he study-room for those in the U: 
by gt ye has a 
nearly al 


one flight of stairs, 
The all day. of parents is particular! 
a mt — of of health as mentioned ay 
logue, be had at Williams & Co.'%& 
Clarke’s, a Lee ¢ & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
aT OUSE ‘OPEN ny 
AILY FROM 9 TO 3, except 

SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=xFTsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv 


ileges. 

The lectures of the cometh x oer began 
1879, and continued toJune, it is OSteaieat 
School was one of the first in ‘thine country to 
on maiel examination and to furnish a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more norones 

feoulte 20 optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an 5 ne nee of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
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LT. TALBO., M. D. 


66 Marlborough’ Street, 
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IANOS for Cash, Exchange, Instalmenta, 
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For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


St tel 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK Ils 
directly In front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO, 
What to Read. 


a fall survey of Current iaeetare, enabling 4 
at an hour's discriminate 
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Srisuss pce at bay neces 
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*“The pod am features of the Journal are 
Three Prize Questions. 
on choice of books and other literary eubects; the the 
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Boston, October 2, 1880. 


All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
ana 4) letters relating its editorial 

















are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinae and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the Aret subscription Pthe change of date printed on 
is a receipt for renewals. 


oney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
reo Ay enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose, 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


— 


FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Asan experiment, and in the hope that 
those who subscribe for three months will 
continue, we will send the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL from October first to January first for 
fifty cents. L. 8. 











THIKTIETH WOMAN SUFFRAGE ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


An anniversary Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held in Worcester, Mass., in 
Horticultural Hall, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 20’and 21, commencing 
on Wednesday evening at 7440’clock. 

Thirty years ago next October the first 
Woman's Rights Convention in New Eng- 
land, and the second one in the country was 
held. It wasthe conspicuous public begin- 
ning of the Woman Suffrage movement in 
this State, in the United States, and in 
Christendom. 

It was the report of this Convention 
widely circulated by the New York Tribune, 
which called forth the article by Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill in the Westminster Review, that 
set in motion the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment of Great Britain, which has already 
secured Municipal Suffrage for the women 
of England. 

In this country the movement then in- 
augurated has everywhere changed public 
sentiment, modified legislation, created new 
avenues of employment for women, opened 
the professions, revolutionized the public 
schools, established collegiate co-education, 
and has already secured complete Woman 
Suffrage in Utah and Wyoming. 

We therefore cordially invite all the 
friends of Woman Suffrage, and all others 
interested in this question, to meet with us 
on this interesting anniversary, prepared to 
plan for such effective future activities as 
shall in much less time than thirty years 
secure the complete enfranchisement of 
women. 

Those who arrive on the afternoon of the 
20th, are requested to meet in Horticultur- 
al Hall, on Front street, between three and 
four o’clock, informally and socially, to 
meet old acquaintances, and to make new 
ones. 

The following are names of some who 
will be present and address the Convention: 
Abby Kelly Foster, if able, William H. 
Channing, Wendell Phillips, Samuel E. 
Sewall, George F. Hoar, H. B. Blackwell, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, if able, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Antoinette 
B. Blackwell, Samuel May, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mary F. Eastman, Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Ednah D. Cheney, Fanny B. Ames, 
Harriet H. Robinson, Frederick A. Hinck- 
ley, Lucy Stone. 

Committee of Arrangements: Lucy Stone, 
Abby Kelly Foster, Harriet H. Robinson, 
Thomas K. Earle, Joseph A. Howland, 
Sarah E. Wall, Mrs. E. H. Church, Thomas 
J. Lothrop. 


DEMOCRATS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


For obvious reasons, the Woman Suffrag- 
ists made no effort to secure friendly action 
from the Democrats of this State. But the 
letter of acceptance of Hon. Charles P. 
Thompson, Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, shows how utterly forgotten are 
women and their political rights, by this 
candidate for the chief magistracy. ‘‘Suf- 
frage,” and the ‘‘people,” have abundant 
mention; but the most eager desire can find 
no shadow of remembrance or knowledge 
even of the existence of women, either as 
citizens, or as deprived of the rights of 
citizenship. 

The opening paragraph in the letter 
makes suffrage an ‘‘inalienable” right, and 
proposes to abolish every restriction on its 
exercise, as follows: 


“The limitations placed upon suffrage by the elec- 
tion laws of this State, it difficult and incon- 
venient forthe citizen to exercise that right, if not 
intended to restrict are too well adapted to 
accomplish that end. No one 





act will so conduce 


to the purity of elections and a fair and full ex- 
ression of the will of the le as the abolition of 
the poll tax as a condition e right to vote. The 


po: 

upon citizenship but Lb nag chase. 
4 object to ‘any ce, however small, set 
upon that right. For the State to sell the ate 

vote is a virtual denial that it is an inalienable right.” 


Again, the letter of acceptance says: 


“The city and town authorities ought to be com- 
by law to use the greatest ce to 


see 
the most opportunities are given to the 
Voter to exercise this ‘dear right, and the preset 
as tizen 
of neglecting to put his name upon the voting list 
without cause, is dishonest and corrapt, and should 
be remedied by law.” 





All this is for men. Hon. Charles P. 
Thompson would have his voters enjoy the- 
free use of the mails to carry their letters 
to the ends of the earth, roads built for 
them to travel in, schools for their children, 
and hospitals for their sick, without giving 
to the poor man a single throb of patrietic 
pride in the fact that he had his small share 
in helping to pay for these and many other 
good things the government provides. But 
while they should bear none of the burdens 
they should have a free’ vote in regard to 
them, by choice of candidates to fill every 
office. The Boston Post is delighted with the 
letter,and says, ‘“‘the prominence given to the 
suffrage question shows him to be in hearty 
sympathy with the people.” 

All this is for men. Neither the Post nor 
Mr. Thompson nor his party give any proof 
that they include or wish to include women, 
among the ‘‘people’ to whom suffrage 
should be without tax and free, or at all. 
So potent is this ignoring of half the people 
who are women, that the wonder is, both 
parties are not ashamed to express respect 
for ‘Equal Rights,” for the “people” and 
for free Suffrage. Its poor pretence appears 
whenever a recognition of the rights of 
women is asked forin the party platform, 
or the petition of women for equal rights 
goos to the Legislature, where the Demo- 
cratic vote is always nearly solid against it, 
and those in favor, added to all given by 
Republicans, have not yet led to the establish- 
ment of Suffrage for women in a single 
State, after more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry of petitioning. 

During that time women have seen the 

ballot put in the hands of the Freedmen. 
They have seen ‘‘universal suffrage and 
universal amnesty” given to the rebels. 
Their own sons have grown to be men, and 
had the ballot waiting, ready for their 
hands. But the women who toiled for the 
freedom of the slave, and those who through 
the Sanitary Commission, and in camp and 
hospital cared for the ‘‘Boys in Blue,” and 
the mothers who rocked the cradle and 
reared the children, are to-day ranked, po- 
litically, below the late slaves, below the 
late rebels, below theirown sons. All these 
have a vote. But by statute law, every 
woman, Lucretia Mott, Maria Child, and 
the poor woman who scrubs for her living, 
are without a vote, are the political peers 
of criminals, idiots and lunatics. All the 
same the great political parties, to their own 
shame, prate of ‘‘Equal Rights,” a ‘‘Free 
ballot” and respect for the ‘‘People,” ‘‘Lim- 
itations of Suffrage,” etc. 


**Milllons of throats will baw! for civil rights 
No woman named.” 


But the pretence is too thin to deceive, 
and each vaunting expression which means 
nothing, is just so much taken from the 
foundations of the party’s existence. 

L. 8 
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ONE DEFEATED ENEMY. 


The defeat of R. M. Morse, as Republican 
nominee from the eighth congressional dis- 
trict in Massachusetts, will be hailed with 
delight by many Suffragists in this State. 
He is a bitter and unrelenting opponent of 
political rights for women. In the Legis- 
lature he has always set his face like a flint 
against our petitions, and in Congress would 
have been sure to vote against a Sixteenth 
Amendment, orany other concession for 
the rights of women. 

In the best of the anti-slavery times, no 
candidate, however good in every other re- 
spect, could have been nominated for Con- 
gress or the Legislature if he were false to 
or lacking in interest for the slave, aud 
until Suffragists take the same ground it is 
hopeless to expect much advance. 

Personally I know nothing of Mr. Morse, 
except the fact that he hates the idea of 
equal rights for women. Twenty millions 
of us may be subjects, taxed, fined, impris- 
oned and hung with no voice at all about 
it, and he likes to have it so. HencelI re- 
joice in his defeat. John M. Candler, who 
received the nomination, is a liberal, pro- 
gressive man, with the strongest support in 
his own house in favor of the ballot for wo- 
men. HencelI rejoice in his nomination. 
He received the votes of eighty-eight, out 
of ninety-eight delegates, and will undoubt- 
edly be elected. L. 8. 
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TAXPAYING WOMEN, 





All women who paid a poll or property 
tax last year can be registered in any town 
or city in this State at any time within two 
weeks of the election. In this city the 
election comes in December. In many 
country towns not till March and April. 
There is ample time for all such women to 
get their names on the registered list; but 
as delays are dangerous, it is well to attend 
to this at once. L. 8. 
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THE MUTILATED BIBLE. 


If the amount and quality of comment 
elicited by an article is an evidence of its 
value, we certainly have reason to rejoice 
at having called attention to what we con- 
sider the false method of criticism likely to 
be adopted by the Revision Committee, in 
their proposed alteration of the established 
version of the Bible. In addition to sever- 
al communications already published, Mrs. 


Anna Garlin Spencer sends us the follow- 
ing frank and forcible protest against our 
views, which we cordially commend to our 
readers: 


Eprtror JourNAL:—It is an ungracious 
task to criticise and oppose anything said 
or done by the devoted and faithful editors 
of our Woman’s paper, especially when 
conscience demands such opposition to edi- 
torial sentiments from one who, like my- 
self, has been prevented by illness and pres- 
sure of other cares from easing the heavy 
load of work you carry, by frequent con- 
tributions. 

But I must ask leave to join in the dis- 
cussion on the question introduced by H. 
B. B., September 4th, of ‘‘The Mutilated 
Bible,” and my voice must be that of earn- 
est protest against H. B. B.’s position. On 
reading that initial article I felt I must im- 
mediately send in my remonstrance against 
the imputations cast on the motives of the 
Bible Revisers who are in favor of expung- 
ing the passage alluded to; and, still more 
forcibly, my remonstrance against the idea 
of H. B. B., that the presence of women 
on the Revision Committee would or 
should lead to the retention of any disput- 
ed passage, on the ground that such pas- 
sage is especially dear to women. Prevent- 
ed from sending in the prompt protest L 
had in mind, I find the ground of my ob- 
jections to H. B. B.’s position ow ag Rye 
ered by the communication from W., of 
Andover, in your issue of the 18th. I cor- 
dially agree with W’s article, especially the 
statement that it is ‘‘anything bnt a com- 
pliment to the understanding and scholar- 
ship of women, to say that whatever the 
external evidence for or against genuineness, 
women would have taken sides in favor of 
the passage. Itis the same as saying that 
they would have been biased and therefore 
unfit judges.” 

He or she wholly misconceives the kind 
of duty laid upon the Revision Committee 
in regard to the passage in question, or any 
other in dispute, who would have that 
body substitute for the rigorous searchin 
of ‘‘external evidence” of genuineness o 
conflicting ancient manuscripts, any arbi- 
trary judgments respecting the intrinsic 
worth of different Scriptures. The Revi- 
sion Committee is not called together to 
discover truth and declare it, but to find 
out what the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures 
in their earliest and most authentic versions, 
had to say respecting truth. It is not call- 
ed together to determine what were ‘“‘the 
most characteristic teachings of Jesus,” or 
what would “‘lower or elevate” the ‘‘standard 
of Christian morals,” but to discover what, 
according to the earliest and best manu- 
scripts, were probably the exact utterances 
of Jesus. Should the material placed in 
the hands of this Revision Committee, ma- 
terial not known to the King James trans- 
lators, make it apparent that the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Decalogue, the miracles of 
Jesus, or the description of the Pentacostal 
gift of ag | or anything else in the He- 

rew or Greek Scriptures, as we have 
known them, was an interpolation of Jater 
writers, and not found in the earlier manu- 
scripts, it would be the duty of the Revi- 
sion Committee to expunge the doubtful 
passage. This duty of intellectual integ- 
rity seems so plain to me that I marvel that 
H. B. B. shou!d not see that the slightest 
personal bias given in favor of any passage, 
as against ‘“‘external evidences,” would ren- 
der the verdict of this Revision Committee 
utterly worthless. 

H. B. B. says, in illustration of his posi- 
tion, if some apparently earlier manu- 
scripts of Hamlet should be discovered, in 
which the wonderful soliloquy has been 
omitted, a person of keen poetic sensibility 
would appeal to the remarkable aud pecu- 
liar grace and beauty of the passage, which 
make it so unmistakably Shakespeare’s, 
and would repel all merely negative infer- 
ences to the contrary on the other hand.” 
In my opinion any person who should al- 
low his ‘‘keen poetic sensibilities” to re- 
tain a passage as authentic, which facts of 
well-grounded evidence pronounced want- 
ing in the original manuscripts of Shakes- 
peare, or any other writer, would be guilty 
of the grossest intellectual dishonesty, and 
thus be proved an unfit person to cove a 
voice in any literary judgment. The Jes- 
uits have ‘‘doctored” sacred writings and 
retained as ‘‘historical facts” the traditions 
which their ‘‘keen” Romish ‘‘sensibilities” 
perceived as having ‘‘remarkable force” as 
justifications of Papal claims. But do we 
wish to see Jesuitism controlling the action 
of the Revision Committee of our Protest- 
ant Bible? 

It is a fine testimony to the literary integ- 
rity, as well as scholarship, of the men 
engaged in the revision of the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures, that they are seeking to 
retain only such passages as are authentic, 
for without doubt, as the committee is com- 
posed of men of all sects, some of the ex- 

unged passages have been specially dear, 
or denominational reasons, to different 
members. For instance, if a Universalist 
on the Board of Revision should find that 
there was more biblical testimony in favor 
of everlasting punishment in the earlier 
manuscripts than he had before known, 
and that some of his favorite passages, 
which seemed to inculcate his peculiar ten- 
ets, were not genuine, he would be bound 
by all the bonds of honor to declare the 
truth, though it bore directly against him; 
however ‘‘keen” his moral ‘‘sensibilities” 
respecting the future condition of human- 
ity. 

Again, if a person on the Board of Revi 
sion, man or woman, (were a woman on the 
committee) should be ev devoted as a 
life-work to the equalizing of the moral 


reode respectin | wees chastity, should 
n 


such a person that not only the touch- 
ing story of the sinful woman whose accus- 
ers were rendered dumb by the searching 

uestion of Jesus; but every passage in the 

reek Testament which pointed toward the 
holding of men to as strict account in this 
matter as women, was of doubtful authen- 
ticity, that person would be guilty of an 
intellectual crime, if he or she put for evi- 
dence his or her own feeling that Jesus 





ought to have said such one and there- 
fore must have done so. ere is abso- 





lutely no security inst the falsification 
of history to suit private desires, except in 
the cultivation of that spirit of searchin 
investigation and unbiased judgment whick 
sifts all conflicting evidence, without 
to the personal predilections of the histori- 
an or reviewer, to get at the bottom facts. 
An ideal m or incident may be as ‘‘sub- 
lime or vatuable” as an actual historical fact, 
but no human being has a right to call it a 
fact, because of its ‘‘remarkable force and 
beauty,” and if women would be, as 
H. B. B. suggests, more likely than men to 
trust their “‘moral insight,” as to the in- 
trinsic worth of disputed passages, than 
to carefully weigh historical and literary 
evidence, they are lamentably deficient in 
intellectual integrity. I fear many women 
are so deficient, and that their habit of 
‘snap judgment,” and an assumption of a 
species of moral divination which renders 
them able to dispense with laborious study, 
and accurate knowledge of external condi- 
tions, hinders their rea! progress more than 
any other one —s 
e know H. B. B. atrue and self-sacri- 
as friend of Woman, but the worst and 
subtlest enemy to her advancement could 
not give her advice more fitted to work 
against her, than any complimentary sug- 
tion which should foster her too general 
abit of yaeing Neer instead of fact, the- 
ory instead of knowledge, ‘‘intuition” in- 
stead of evidence, feeling instead of thor- 
oughly considered principle. 
he only weighty argument, besides that 
of Woman's indfference, against Woman’s 
immediate enfranchisement comes from the 
men who have the interests of scientific 
Seas of investigation of all social 
and religious phenomena at heart, and who 
fear that women, who are much more under 
the thraldom of supernaturalism than men, 
and much more intolerant of so-called infi- 
delity than men, will, if given the power, 
enthrone their belief in Christianity in the 
National Constitution. T. W truly 
says ‘“‘to convince men that women, as a 
class, are less scrupulous than men,” in the 
matter of buying and selling votes, is to 
‘postpone Woman Suffrage for centuries,” 
and I add, to convince men that women 
would call authentic all Scriptural passages 
which they thought inculcated a high mor- 
al standard, and reject all which were (like 
passages in the Hebrew Bible) cruel in their 
teaching,—in short, to convince men that 
women would be likely to set their ‘‘moral 
insight” respecting the ‘intrinsic worth” of 
Scriptures against ‘‘external evidence” 
would be to keep women out of all positions 
of high intellectual trust, like that of the 
Revision Committee, for an indefinite peri- 
od. And they would be justly exciuded, if 
the case could be proved against them. 
There is a mental quality not confined to 
women, although more common among 
them than among men, a quality variously 
called “insight,” ‘‘intuition,” ‘‘sympathetic 
understanding,” etc., but which i call imag- 
ination, a quality which in Man or Woman 
gives a remarkable power of just percep- 
tion, when, and when only, it is weighted 
on either side by accurate knowledge and 
balanced judgment. It is this quality to 
which H. B. B. refers as being needed on 
the Revision Committee, and more likely to 
be found in women than men. But this 
quality is not properly called into use at all 
in the work of this Committee. This quali- 
ty in a physician enables him or her to 
make more accurate diagnosis, but does not 
take the place of scientitic knowledge of the 
effect of medicines on the human system. 
This quality in the artist gives him wonder- 
ful suggestions, but does not release him 
from the necessity of patient study of the 
laws which govern his art. This quality in 
the literary critic, (or member of the Revis- 
ion Committee of the Bible,) would enable 
him or her to perceive beauties and to judge 
of intrinsic worth” of incidents or thoughts 
found in old manuscripts, but, would not 
have a determining will in decisions of age 
and authorship which should be settled by 
an appeal to facts. To keep the story of 
the aduiterous woman in the New Testa- 
ment because it was a testimony to an equal 
sexual standard between men and women, 
would be only a shade less criminal than to 
put it out because it demanded purity of 
men! Ido not believe any man on the Re- 
vision Committee is base enough to seek to 
do the latter. I feel as a stinging insult to 
womanhood an insinuation that our best 
women would be guilty of the former. If 
the average woman has not risen above 
such biased judgment, some of us have 
learned to desire above all else for ourselves 
and our sex, a deference to and study of 
facts, a high intellectual integrity that will 
insare trustworthiness in our statements, 
and a pruning of that ‘‘intuition” which, 
undisciplined, is the special weakness of 
women, in that it tempts them to strong, 
brilliant, bunt shallow and ephemeral 
achievements. So-called “intuition,” un- 
balanced by thorough study of life, has 
made women the fiercest persecutors in re- 
ligion, the most cruel slave-holders, the 
most frenzied communists, the bitterest op- 
osers of new statements of mora! law. 
very friend of Woman should help her to 
limit her trust in this faculty to its own 
proper domain, and help her to seek more 
and more for thoroughness in training, for 
impartiality in judgment, for calmly balan- 
ced thought. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
Mrs. Spencer deprecates the idea that the 
superior ‘‘intuitive judgment” of women 
would lead them to retain biblical passages 
which ‘‘accurate scholarship” would reject. 
But we respectfully submit that this is a 
case which ‘‘accurate scholarship” alone is 
inadequate to settle. Experience constant- 
ly shows us the insufficiency of mere intel- 
lectual criticism divorced from moral con- 
ceptions. 
There are two questions involved in this 
controversy. 
1. What does the Revising Committee 
undertake to do? 
2. How does the Committee propose to 
do it? 
We answer: 
1. The Committee propose to decide with 
authority what shall hereafter be regarded 








——_ 
by Euatestans Christendom as the authents 

nglish version of the Old a 
ments. seinenad Testa, 

2. They propose to do this by 
comparison of ancient manuscripts, 

Or, in other words, inasmuch as these an 
cient manuscripts differ materially from 
each other, and in many cases, from the ac. 
cepted version, it is proposed to Weigh 
probabilities, and to retain or reject each 
controverted passage wholly according to 
the balance of evidence derived from & col. 
lation of the manuscripts we at present Pos. 
sess, without regard to the character of the 
passages themselves. And this method our 
critics heartily endorse and approve. 

Now we affirm that this method, taken 
alone, is neither wise, nor philosophica} 
nor truly scientific, fur the following rea. 
sons: None of the manuscripts in our pos. 
session are supposed to be contemporary 
with the men and events they portray. In 
few cases, ifin any, can either their abso. 
lute or their relative antiquity be ascertain. 
ed with certainty or precision. Few of the 
ordinary safeguards against alteration or 
forgery exist. All are supposed to be Cop- 
ies of earlier manuscripts no longer extant, 
None of them are supposed to be free from 
errors. True, scholars attach a certain 
weight of probability to the character of the 
text, and to the places and circumstances 
in and under which the manuscripts haye 
been found. Sut after all, everything 
points back to an undiscovered and undis. 
coverable original. 

Under such circumstances absolute cer. 
tainty, from mere external evidence, is im. 
possible. The foppery and self-conceit of 
scholarship, like the foppery and self-con. 
ceit of science, often dogmatize on a slen. 
der basis. They may do so in the present 
case. But the conclusions of mere scholar. 
ship are not susceptible of absolute verifica- 
tion, and do not warrant absolute accept. 
ance. 

Of course none of the passages contained 
in the King James translation are there 
without some reason. There was a colla- 
tion of manuscripts then e2 now. But it 
was made in a different spirit. Then the 
world was reverent—credulous, if you 
please. Now it is critical—sceptical in 
spite of itself. We think the temper of 
scholarship in King James’ age was quite as 
likely to result in a correct version as is 
that of to-day. 

Be that as it may, the only difference be- 
tween our critics and ourselves is that we 
would place more weight on the internal 
evidence of the authenticity of the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, based upon their impress 
of peculiar religious genius, while Mrs. 
Spencer and her friends would have the 
committee follow exclusively the external 
evidence, (uncertain and conflicting at best), 
afforded by a comparison of the manuscripts 
we possess, written nobody knows when, 
where, or by whom. 

Of course, if it could be clearly proved 
that any passage was an interpolation, it 
should be stricken out, even if it were the 
decalogue, or the sermon on the mount. 
But if this supposed proof of interpolation 
be simply, that out of say one hundred 
manuscripts only forty contain it, while 
sixty omit it,—we think the decalogue or 
sermon on the mount should be retained, 
although, under similar circumstances, the 
story of Jonah and the Whale might be re- 
jected. We doubt whether many Biblical 
scholars of the male sex would agree with 
us. But we believe most devout women 
and men would agree with us. And we 
think the devout women and men would 
be right. HH. B. B. 
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AN ALLEGED CONSPIRACY. 

Mrs. Emeline B. Wells telegraphs us from 
Salt Lake City, under date of September 28, 
that ‘‘A mandamus has been issued from 
the Supreme Court upon the Registrar, 
with the object of effecting a disfranchise- 
ment of the women of Utah.” We can 
hardly believe that so gross an outrage will 
be attempted. If it should be, we hope it 
will be resisted by every possible moral and 
legal means, Any political party that con- 
spires to deprive American citizens of theit 
legal right of Suffrage should be annihilated 
by the justindignation of every honest man 
and woman. H. B. B. 
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PORTKAIT OF STEPHEN 8. FOSTER. 





Mr. J. B. Campbell, whose labors in con- 
nection with those of his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, have made him known 
East and West as an earnest reformer, has 
completed a portrait of our old co-worker, 
and old time abolitionist, Stephen 8. Fos- 
ter. It has just been received by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Alla Foster, who in a private let- 
ter says, “‘I am entirely satisfied with it, 
and that means a great deal.” ‘1 am de- 
lighted and astonished that with only 4 
photograph Mr. Campbell has succeeded so 
remarkably.” 

Mr. Foster is now very ill, and may not 
remain long with us. Itis therefore doubly 
valuable that this good portrait exists. In 
the time to come it will be seen with the 
historic interest which will forever attach 
to the name of Stephen 8. Foster. 

It gives us pleasure to know that at the 
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late Iowa State Fair, Mr. Campbell took 
two premiums among the exhibit of pic- 
tures. L. 6 





HOME SCHOOL. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—To parents who may 
be seeking educational advantages and 
home care and training for their daughters 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, it 
would be aservice to tell them of a lady 
who will receive them into her beautiful 
suburban home near Boston, where, beside 
the regular lessons,they would receive home 
care and trairing ina healthy and cultivated 
family life. References can be learned at 
103 State street, Boston, Room No. 4. 

E. C. WuHrrp.e. 

Pleasant street, Brookline. 
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THE BARRIER OF SEX. 

Eprror JourRNAL:—One feels almost 
guilty for spending an apparently idle sum- 
mer, even to regain health, when there is so 
much that needs to be done. 

To William Lloyd Garrison’s battle-cry 
of ‘‘agitate, agitate,” I would add that 
other word ‘“‘educate! educate!” Not only 
from books, but from the moral and spirit- 
ual powers which develop the best that is in 
the human race. All along the pathway of 
life, one sees men and women who have 
failed to reach the height of their capacity 
because they had not force to overcome 
circumstances. Their natures belong to 
that class of vines which must and do 
grow, and unless some other power plants 
the stake or rears the arbor, they turn and 
twist upon themselves, trailing always in 
the dust, instead of filling their true place 
in a beautiful landscape. 

If a man has energy and ability and ambi- 
tion, he masters circumstances, but a wo- 
man with the same qualities has been 
taught to believe that her highest duty is to 
use them all to beautify and adorn the 
stake or the arbor; when her true work is 
to develop the powers that have been giver 
her, even if they leave the prop she has 
been made to think she was to lean on. 

It hurts most to see the professed Chris- 
tian church rear its ‘‘better-half” to the 
idea of inferiority; for many a God-given 
power which would bring sheep into His 
fold has been stifled in its exercise for good, 
because custom and form and injustice 
have debarred women from using that 
voice which many needed to hear before 
they would follow the Shepherd to a better 
life. 

A camp-meeting has been held in the 
same place where one of the gray-haired 
fathers planted the first post, fifty years 
ago. Twenty-seven families have cabins, 
made of rough, unpainted boards, without 
floors or partitions, and the whole much 
like a barn, Yet here were earnest hearts 
seeking to know ‘‘the way, the truth, the 
life;’ and here, too, was that same barrier 
which, for nearly nineteen centuries, has 
retarded the growth of real Christianity, 
the barrier of sex in religion. 

We had driven nine miles to attend the 
evening meeting; it was nearly dusk, and 
the afternoon session was over. A woman, 
who was busy getting supper, told us the 
mourners were over in the grave-yard; the 
men back in the woods. We went where 
she had pointed, and there, on the side of a 
hill, amid dilapidated gravestones and 
grass-covered graves, with the dim twilight 
throwing a solemn air over all—sat a few 
earnest women and children, some with 
babes in their arms. All sat on the ground. 
There was no nian-preacher or deacon, and 
they scarcely knew how to conduct the 
services. Poor, hungry souls, yearning for 
spiritual food, feeling the need, yet hardly 
daring to open their woman’s lips to ask, 
because a false education had made them 
timid. A hymn was sung. Then one of 
our party spoke some words of encourage- 
ment, and urged each to rise up and use the 
power and influence given her by a Divine 
Father. Another made a fervent prayer, 
and after the close, with much pathos and 
sincerity, they said to the strangers: ‘‘We 
are so much obliged to you for coming, 
when we needed some one to talk and pray 
for us.” 

Women, whose prayers could do most 
good, women who could speak from the 
depths of their own natures and thus reach 
other depths, are kept from using the one 
or ten talents, because the saying of St. 
Paul has, for eighteen hundred years, been 
used as a hinge upon which men have 
swung a door, letting themselves in, and 
shutting women out. 

The same idea prevails everywhere. 
During August, there was a three-weeks’ 
session of a teachers Institute supported by 
the Peabody Fund. Over a hundred and 
fifty teachers attended, most of them ‘“‘la- 
dies,” 

Meeting a broad-minded, intelligent wo- 
man since, one born and educated in New 
England, but teaching in the South many 
years, I expressed the hope that she took 
part in tbe Institute. Raising her hands in 
mock scorn, she replied: ‘‘Not in South 
Carolina! Any woman who speaks in pub- 

lic in that State has lost her reputation for- 
ever.” Then she went on to say that the 
Rev. Dr. ——, who stands high in the cause 
of education, had said to her; “If this was 





a Woman’s Rights affair, you could go up 
and teach these teachers better than any of 
the men.” 

Yet I do not despair. I see in the South- 
ern women strong traits. There is great 
power and force, and when this force once 
gets turned into the right channel, toward 
the higher anc better development of their 
own sex, it will sweep down all opposition. 
When the tide turns, and it will turn, there 
will be such power in its moving, thata 
few who have battled singly and alone in 
this cause, will be able to draw in their 
oars, and ride into port with folded arms 
and shouts of victory. 

The world may see only the white caps 
and foaming waves, but these will have an 
impetus which will come from the depths 
of memories of the past, where a single 
look shows the wrong and injustice to the 
moral and spiritual nature of woman—pa- 
tiently endured under the reign of Slavery. 

Educate! educate! Not book-learning 
used as stuffing to a spiritless body, but 
that which will be a benefit to the receiver 
all through life. 

We visited a ‘‘College,” with a list of 
Professors as instructors. In the principal’s 
room were sixty pupils. The large boys 
sat propped back on two legs of their 
chairs, some with feet crossed on the desk 
before them. About twenty little ones 
came in, with folded arms, tip-toe, to take 
their seats and do nothing. One little girl 
was asked if she had a slate. 

‘‘No, ma’em; that girl back of you’ens 
has one.” 

‘Does your teacher want you to have 
slates?” 

‘‘No, ma’am.’ 

“Can you make figures or A B Cer” 

‘‘No, ma’am,’ 

‘*What can you do on it?” 

“IT can make a woman.” 

And the little eyes beamed with the one 
accomplishment. No doubt she could 
make her ideal, but what artist could agree 
with her? So many of the sex are called 
women, and are the ideal of some man— 
especially if they keep his appetite satisfied, 
and body comfortable. But if he is only a 
child in thought and mind, she must not 
keep herself to his ideal, but must grow up 
to the thought and purpose of the Great 
Architect. 

While these little ones were surveying 
their feet from high benches, looking at vis- 
itors asa curiosity, the Professor was walk- 
ing up and down the floor, hearing a class 
in Latin. The class was two—one a broad- 
shouldered,: gaunt, awkward youth of twen. 
ty, whom no ‘‘college” is likely to raise far 
above plow-handles, who had far better 
learn that labor is honorable, than that 
‘‘knowledge 1s power,” who needs to learn 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
that tobacco and filth do more harm to the 
body than Latin can do good to the brains. 
The other was a poor, thin, weak-bodied 
boy of twelve or thirteen, whose whole 
manner showed that no idea was conveyed 
to his small mind. He simply memorized 
the words of the book. 

My whole being ached to have a thor- 
oughly competent woman in that room; in 
ten years it would tell on the whole place. 
It was not only a dead language, but every- 
thing was dead—teacher and taught. In 
conversation with another ‘‘Professor,” we 
were told—‘‘they must keep the school 
down to the level of public opinion, or 
they wouid not satisfy the patrons.” In a 
private school, we found things a little bet- 
ter. Yet what ignorance of human nature, 
of the law that ‘Iron sharpeneth the face 
of iron,” when the rule was made that the 
boys and girls must not speak to each other 


on the way to and from school. Christ 
knew neither boy nor girl. He took ‘‘a 
child up in His arms.” He said: ‘Suffer 


little children to come unto me.” 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
——0-<> 
CHOICE LIGHT-WEIGHT OVERCOATS FOR 
FALL WEAR. 








Macullar, Parker & Company’s pub- 
lished descriptive list of thin woollen over- 
coats comprises twenty-two different varie- 
ties. While it does not purport to bea 
complete schedule of their goods in this 
line, it may yet be referred to as represent- 
ing the more prominent and pronounced 
styles of this season. In a decided majority 
of the numbered lots the standard sack form 
has been chosen, but the ulster also has a 
fair representation, affording sufficient lati- 
tude in selection to those who prefer that 
pattern. Asa whole the stock is very large 
and choice, and buyers can choose between 
favorite American goods and specialities in 
foreign fabrics at their pleasure. And, 
further than this, it may be stated that, 
when time presses, and no delay is admissi 
ble, and when a ready-made garment is 
needed at once, a bona fide substitute for 
custom-made goods—available as soon as 
needed, and satisfactory for any and all 
occasions—may be found in Macullar, 
Parker & Company’s retail clothing depart- 
ment. And for such desirable articles the 
prices are made to conform strictly to in- 
trinsic values. To stand in this relation to 
the public is the abiding specialty of this 
Boston house. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first Chinese steamer has landed at 
San Francisco. 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea is elected Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 


The Sandwich Islands are said to have no 
illiterate children in a population of 58,000, 


Mrs. Helen A. Brown, who died a few 
days ago at Erie, Pa., left $13,000 for local 
charities. 


The Sophomores of Bates College have 
chosen as orator a colored student, the son 
of a former slave. 


Professor Lewis Swift, of Rochester, has 
just discovered another comet, making the 
fourth in the past four years. 


The third annual meeting of the Illinois 
Social Science Association will be held in 
Chicago, October 7 and 8. 


The railroads report a greater rush of 
travel than has been known since the 
centennial. 


President Hayes is speaking in favor of 
national aid in securing for every child in 
the nation an unsectarian education. 


Moses King, the industrious Harvard 
College student, is at work on a “Diction- 
ary of Boston.” 


The consecration of the Church of the 
Saviour, at Moscow, is to be made the oc- 
casion for the meeting of a Universal Greek 
Oriental Synod. 


The W.C. T. U. of Iowa will hold its 
seventh annual convention at Council Bluffs, 
October 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1880; open- 
ing session 10 a.m., October 5th. 


John C. Hamilton, the venerable son of 
Alexander Hamilton, has offered to present 
to the City of New York a granite statue of 
Hamilton, to be placed in Central Park. 


The Nation is doing a good thing in urg- 
ing the formation of a ‘‘Civil Service Re- 
form Publication Society,” for the purpose 
of calling the attention of thoughtful men 
to the manifold evils of the present spoils 
and rotation system. 


The Cleveland and the Sandusky High 
Schools each surrender one of their best 
teachers, Mr. John F. Peck, of the former, 
and Miss Emily Patterson, of the latter, to 
tutorships at Oberlin this year. 


A valuable column is given each week 
by the Free Religious Index, entitled ‘‘Es- 
sence of all Faiths.” It is made up of 
short extracts from the religious beliefs of 
all ages. 


The Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold its seventh annual 
meeting in Clarendon-street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., commencing Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 27th. 


Miss Jessica Landseer, who was a paint- 
er, engraver, and etcher of some of the 
work of her brother, died on the 29th ult., 
at Folkstone. 


The marriage of Miss Florence Tilton, 
daughter of Theodore and Elizabeth Tilton, 
with Mr. Pelton of Louisiana, was solem- 
nized Wednesday, at St. Pancras Church, 
London. 


The London Times, which is the repre- 
sentative of English conservatism, has 
warned the Lords that they have already 
gone too far in withstanding the popular 
will as expressed by the House of Com- 
mons. 


Rev. E. E. Hale has a characteristic arti- 
cle on ‘‘Insincerity in the Pulpit,” in the 
last number of the North American Review. 
The Sunday Herald had a long and’ able 
editorial in 1eview of it. 

The Boston of 1880 differs from the Bos- 
ton of 1830 more than that of 1830 differs 
from the Boston of Blackstone. Strange to 
reflect, the last half century, though but a 
fraction of its history, is the substantial 
part of its career. 

The celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the birthday of Boston was a happy oc- 
casion. The reception she gave was well 
attended by honored guests, and many flat- 
tering congratulations were received. 


Under the caption, ‘‘To Bolt or Not to 
Bolt,” the Rev. Washington Gladden 
makes a good argument in defence of 
scratching, or, in other words, ‘‘the right 
to oppose a thoroughly bad candidate in 
the canvass, in the caucus, and at the 
poils.” 

lt is estimated that the wheat crop this 
year in this country will amount to 495,000, - 
000 bushels, about 10 per cent. more than 
the crop of 1879, and it is also estimated 
that only about one hundred and thirteen 
million bushels of this enormous aggregate 
will be demanded in Europe, The rest 
must find a market this side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

The monument over the grave of Char- 
lotte Cushman at Mount Auburn was erect- 
ed Thursday, a large number of people, in- 
cluding many friends of the deceased, being 
preseat. The shaft, in the shape of the 
ancient obelisks, is of granite, and forms an 
imposing feature of the hill upon which the 
actress is buried. The occasion was mark- 
ed by no set ceremonies. The monument 





CARP EHETs!. 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





Theonly manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston. 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVE1S, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATIINGS, Ete. 


J. & J, “DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 


Drs. P. & M. H. Hearty, Wiimineton, Dex. 


A First Class§{Health Institution, 
pp nenutial healthful 
Massage; all judicious Baths. 


location. Country and City geventonss. 
Attractive Table; abundant Fruit 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 


Mild climate. “Swedish Movements,” 
Steam Heat; thorough Ventilation. tS. 


cial pleasures; music, readin Freedom from fashion. ‘Dr. Mia H. Heald’ 
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is erected by Edward C. @ushman, a nephew 
of Miss Cushman, who resides in St. Louis. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
brought out Mr. Longfellow’s new volume, 
Ultima Thule, containing the poems he has 
written since ‘‘Kéramos” appeared in 1878. 
Also Dr. Holmes’ new book, ‘‘The Iron 
Gate, and Other Poems,” which contains in 
addition the class and occasional poems he 
has written since the publication of ‘‘Songs 
of Many Seasons.” Each of these books 
contains an excellent portrait of its author. 


An excellent tract of thirty-two pages by 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage has come to hand, 
entitled, ‘“‘Woman asan Inventor.” It is 
issued under the auspices of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association. Also, 
by the same author, tract No. 1 of the Na- 
tional Citizen, entitled, ‘‘Who planned the 
Tennesee Campaign in 1862, or Anna Ella 
Carroll vs. Ulysses 8. Grant.” 


Mr. Frederick Douglass recently address- 
ed a large audience at Pendleton, Indiana. 
On the platform were seated several India- 
nians who had seen him mobbed and left 
for dead on that very spot thirty-seven 
years ago. The woman who dressed his 
wounds after the mob had left him was 
among them. As Mr. Douglass referred 
eloquently to those events there was scarce- 
ly a dry eye in the crowd. 


Professor Samuel A. Neale, one of the 
most distinguished colored men in the 
country, died on Sunday at Frederick, Md., 
aged about 55 years. He went to Frederick 
a short time ago to recover his health. He 
was one of the faculty of Avery College, 
Alleghany City, Pa., teacl.ing music, math- 
ematics and other branches. He belonged 
to the Republican State Central Committee 
of Pennsylvania, and was well known 
throughout the State. During the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign he made speeches in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


The New Northwest, of Portland, Oregon, 
comes to us this week in a handsome new 
dress, as befits the only Woman Suffrage 
weekly newspaper of the Pacific coast. 
This ‘‘Journal for the People,” independent 
on politics and religion, alive to all live 
issues, and thoroughly radical in exposing 
the wrong of the masses,” is ably edited 
by Mrs. A. J. Duniway, and is printed by 
the Duniway Publishing Co. Success to it! 
The editor and paper have kept a level 
head during the cam paign. 


The Irish element of Boston to-day is 
numerically almost, if not quite, half the 
population of the city. When the end of 
the third century comes, it will find a Bos- 
tonand a Massachusetts no longer narrow- 
ly Puritan or Anglo-Saxon. The people 
will then throb with great sympathies for 
all the races. The largest element in the 
blood of the State will be Celtic. The 
largest creed will be Catholic. The tolera- 
tion and liberty of the people in kind 
and creed will be purely American.—-Zhe 
Pilot. 

A year or two ago, the people of Cow- 
litz county, Washington Territory, elected 
a lady to the office of school superintend- 
ent. She brought good sense and a practi- 
cal knowledge of school management to 
the work, and under her direction the con- 
duct of educational affairs has been thor- 
ough and satisfactory. So striking have 
been the benefits of her administration, 
that, hoping to improve their schools, the 
Republicans of Pierce and King counties 
have presented the names of ladies as can- 
didates for the superintendency. — Ore- 
gonian. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has written a letter 
to the Boston Herald, in which, advocating 
the enfranchisement of women, especially 
mothers, she says: ‘The lullaby will lose 
none of its sweetness when the voice accus- 
tomed to it shall carry the claims of child- 
hood into the councils of the nation.” 


The students of Yale, by order of Presi- 
dent Porter, held a meeting recently in re- 
gard to the destruction of the Democratic 
flag Saturday night, adopted resolutions 
censuring the action of the few men who 
have compromised the good name of the 
college, and have voted to make restitution 
for the property. 


Equality in disfranchisement relieves its 
utter misery to a lady correspondent of the 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Leader, who 
gives her reason for liking Washington, D. 
C., as follows; ‘Its citizens are disfran- 
chised, and I felt while there that in one 
place, at least, in the world, was’a woman 
as good as a man, and her influence in the 
ballot-box was as great as that of the big- 
gest man in town.” 


Miss Cheesar, who died recently in Lon- 
don of apoplexy brought on by overwork, 
had written the leading articles in The 
Queen for sixteen years. She had been a 
member of the London school board, and 
represented the female teachers inthe coun- 
cil of the College of Preceptors, and those 
of the Kindergarten College, the College for 
the Training of Teachers for Higher 
Grade Schools, and the Cheltenham Train 
ing College. 

The American Public Health Association 
will hold its eighth annual meeting in New 
Orleans, commencing Tuesday, December 
7th, and ending December 10th. Brief, 
practical papers upon? subjects which re- 
late to methods of preventing the spread 
within town or city, after they have once 
been introduced, of such contagious dis- 
eases as diphtheria, scarlet fever, yellow 
fever, small-pox, etc.; upon city sewage, 
the sanitary engineering problems of the 
Mississippi River, and the prevention of 
venereal diseases; voluntary sanitary as- 
sociations, etc., are invited. 


An intimate friend of Edwin Arnold, 
author of “The Light of Asia,” tells how 
the poet found his wife. Mr. Arnold was 
in the British Museum one day,—the day 
when the pictures by the old masters were 
allowed to be copied,—when his attention 
was arrested as never before, by a picture 
of Perugino, which a beautiful young 
lady was copying. Irresistibly he was drawn 
to admire the painting with her. Pres- 
ently the face of the fair woman, in his 
eyes, grew more charming than the work 
of Perugino, and Mr. Arnold did not rest 
in the new quest of love until Miss Fanny 
Channing, the daughter of the Rev. W. H. 
Channing, of London, had become his 
wife. He was married in 1869, and his 
home life is said to have been exceptionally 
happy. 

Ostrich farming, carried on properly, is 
very profitable. A good feather bird will 
produce from $50 to $125 worth of feath- 
ers every eight months, and the breeding 
birds will nest four times per year, hatch- 
ing to the pair on an average twenty 
chicks each time, which are worth, if the 
old birds are good ones, $38 to $50 at two 
weeks old; then, as they advance in age, 
they also advance in value. The cock bird 
does nearly all the hatching, and can usual- 
ly cover twenty-two eggs. All above that 
number laid by the hen are hatched in an 
incubator. The period of incubation is 
usually forty-two days. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATUS OF WOMAN. 

The decision of the late General Confer- 
ence against the licensing and ordaining of 
women, appears to be quite generally ap- 
proved by the press of the Church, thus af- 
fording additional evidence of the extreme 
conservatism just now in the ascendant. 
So far as we have noticed, the discussion 
has elicited no new argument or fresh state- 
ment of the case. On the other hand, the 
writers appear to be profoundly satisfied 
with the antique and even the ante-diluvian. 
‘As it was in the beginning” is the stock 
argument in favor of the position that ‘‘so 
it shall be world without end.” The on- 
moving of the world in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which some old opinions and social 
customs have been overhauled and a good 
deal modified, seems to be forgotten. In 
their view, all things, by some supreme 
providence, ‘‘remain as they were when the 
fathers fell asleep.” 

With our conservative brethren, a favor- 
ite mode of presenting the matter is to the 
effect that the ordination of Woman would 
contravene the divinely constituted order 
of human society. If this assumption be 
valid, we must, of course, abandon all idea 
of such ordination; for no sane man can 
for a moment think of successfully travers- 
ing the order established in nature. But it 
will, no doubt, on second thought, occur to 
the reader that the very point of inquiry 
is: What is the divinely constituted order? 
To assume that the prevailing custom is 
that order, as is here done, is simply to beg 
the question. The point assumed is the 
very one tobe proved. In writing of Wo- 
man Suffrage, Dr. Horace Bushnell char- 
acterized it as a ‘‘reform against nature.” 
The Hartford preacber was far too acute a 
man not to know that he had assumed the 
point in issue; but he, also, knew the ad 
vantage in a popular presentation of the 
subject, of this kind of assumption. Quiet- 
ly to take for granted that the reform was 
against nature was far easier than to prove 
it. The same is true in this matter of ordi- 
nation. To claim that the order of nature 
precludes the ministry of females is far easier 
than to establish it by valid reasons. At 
least in this discussion of the question, we 
allow no such presumption. The age and 
general acceptance of a custom is no valid 
evidence of its divine authority. Evil is as 
old as the world; and vicious customs trav- 
el back to the closed gates of Paradise. 

That Christ and the Apostles did not or- 
dain women is no reason why we should 
not doso. Christ did not ordain a negro, 
or emancipate a slave, or form a temper- 
ance organization; we have done them all 
and very properly. No modern reform, or 
existing church order was inaugurated in 
the sacred college; they are not, however, 
for that reason wrong. There is a time for 
all things; and the supreme wisdom of our 
Lord appears in his regard for timeliness, 


What is suitable to be done in the ripeness | 


of things in the nineteenth he did not at- 
tempt to do in the first century. In his age, 
he only cast the seed into the soil to remain 
in obscurity till, in the fullness of time, it 
should appear above the surface and ripen 
into new harvests. 

That nature assigns Woman a sphere, we 
very cheerfully concede; that the duties of 
that sphere preclude the spiritual services 
pertaining to the ministry may be a fair 
question for discussion, but is not to be 
taken as a matter of course, in her case, 
more than in that of man. Man has a sphere 
distinct from the ministry; but it does not 
exclude him from the sacred office. Why 
should Woman be excluded? The fact is 
patent that neither Man nor Woman is shut 
up to the duties of his or her ordinary 
sphere. No one can fail to observe that the 
field of Woman’s service is, in the West, 
constantly enlarging. The limits of her 
service in the oriental world or in the tenth 
century, are no longer the limits in Ameri 
ca to-day. Although the second head of 
the house, she acts in the capacity of oper- 
ative, clerk, trader, teacher, lecturer, ac- 
tress and author, as well as finds entrance 
to most of the professions. In the Church 
we find women who visit, lead class, teach 
in the Sunday School and even become S8u- 
perinteadents, as well as public exhorters. 
We know ministers’ wives who speak more 
eloquently than their husbands and do more 
of the parish work. To preach on the Sab- 
bath would no more take them beyond their 
sphere than their present service. 

But it is claimed that they should not be 
ordained. As though there were some oc- 
cult or cabalistic virtue or sacredness in or- 
dination! What is ordination but a license 
to preach and administer the ordinances? 
Women have no natural incapacity to do 

’ either. To speak from a pulpit is no more 
sacred than to speak from a pew. 

But if nature, as they claim, has erected 
barriers in the way of Woman’s entering 
the ministry, there certainly is no need that 
the Church rear any more. If a man is un- 
able to ascend to the moon or to penetrate 
to the centre of the earth, no law is requir- 
ed to preventhim. The effort to ascend to 
the moon, or the actual achievement, would 
only show that no natural barrier is in the 
way. If nature is against female preach- 
ing, the Church need not be at the trouble 





of prohibiting it. Nature will have her 
way, law or no law. 

‘But the circumstances of most women 
disqualify them for the ministry.” So do 
the circumstances of most men disqualify 
them. Will you, therefore, begin, by ex- 
cluding all men? Why not take the more 
sensible position of admitting to a common 
platform of opportunity all human beings? 
This tabooing of classes is a relic of primi- 
tive barbarism, and ought to be eschewed 
by all Christian people. Give all a chance 
to be what God designed them to be; and if 
they undertake to travel out on lines alien 
to their nature, they will be sure to finda 
bar to their progress. It is easy to assert 
that this or the other class is shut up with- 
in certain bounds; but a human being 
knows what he can do only by trying. Let 
each try. If unable to scale the heavens, 
they will find it out. Experience alone can 
determine whether women can preach or 
not; if they cannot, the permission can do 
no one any harm.—New England Methodist. 





SHAKER WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


The women of the Shaker community 
have equal rights in the management of 
property, domestic affairs, and all matters 
of business, with the men. They most de- 
cidedly have a voicein the meetings, and 
their opinions are self-evolved and inde- 
pendent ones, and worthy of a hearing in 
questions of a public mind. 

In response to an invitation to take part 
in the effort now being made in New York 
State to prepare women for the school-bal- 
lot privilege, Eldress Doolittle, the presid- 
ing eldress of the community at Mt. Leba- 
non, and a woman of venerable years, writes 
the following to Laura C. Holloway, of the 
Brooklyn Hagle : 

LETTER FROM A PRESIDING ELDRESS. 


Mount LEBANON, Sept. 12, 1880. 

My Dear Friend:—Yours, addressed to 
Elder F. W. Evans, was handed to me last 
evening. I was much interested in the sub- 
ject matter concerning Woman, her rights, 
duties, and privileges, and the terse manner 
in which our female friends addressed the 
meeting in East New York. 

By your acquaintance with Shakers, you 
understand somewhat correctly our position 
in regard to names, sects and parties, touch- 
ing politics, and the popular religions of 
our day; we take no part in political strife, 
but always feel particularly interested in 
true civil liberty, without which, there will 
not be true and permanent religious tolera 
tion. The one is a basis for the other. 

Woman, if she ever found her proper 
sphere of action, has lost it, or has been su- 
perseded and displaced by other and more 

otent forces. own through past centur- 

es, she has been an idol or a slave, held as 
property by man, to serve his purposes at 
will, in his time, and at his bidding. There 
have been a few exceptions to the general 
rule, where women have caught a glimpse 
of a higher destiny, and have, in a large 
measure—amid persecution and calumny— 
broken the strong bands of popular opinion 
and prejudice, and have asserted their right 
to think, speak, and write, according to the 
dictates of their own reason and conscience, 
irrespective of the opinions of others. But 
generally speaking, Woman has tamely sub- 
mitted to the seemingly inevitable; or, 
through hope and fear has chosen to abide 
her time, when some good angel would roll 
away the great stone placed at the door of 
the sepulchre, that she might have an oppor- 
tunity, of her own free will, to tear off the 

taveclothes in which she has so long been 

ound—an event to which she looked for- 
ward asthe good time coming. ‘I'hat time 
is rapidly approaching. 

It is not a marvel—or need not be—when 
we consider that God, the great Source and 
Center of all created things and beings, has 
been sought, accepted and worshipped, as 
one great male Ruler, the All Father, or a 
trinity of male Gods, instead of a dual God, 
answering the demands and desires of hu- 
man hearts, which yearn for a mother’s love 
and tenderness, as well as a father’s care; I 
say, it need not be a wonder that we have 
had male rulers in every department. 
Presidents, lawmakers, judges, lawyers, 
doctors, and office-holders, even down to 
school commissioners, all of the masculine 
gender. But the clouds are lifting, the 
winds are changing, and we hear the voice 
of Woman, coming from far and near, 
pleading her cause, asking a hearing, assert- 
ing her rights, as woman, to the same priv- 
ileges and immunities that men claim and 
enjoy. She feels that God has endowed 
her with reasoning powers, and given her 
talents to use, and a sphere to work in; and 
that she has just as good a right to exercise 
those faculties, as man has. 

Woman does not come forth as an usurp- 
er of civil power, but to be a coworker with 
man in every department of trust; to share 
with him in labor and emolument without 
regard to sex; to assist in framing and exe- 
cuting laws. If the old story is still repeat- 
ed in et to woman casting her vote, that 
it would unsex her and cause her to lose her 
womanly modesty to go to the polls, let the 

olling places and legislative halls be puri- 

ed; let men refrain from tobacco, from 
intoxicating drinks, from coarse and ob- 
scene language during the time of elections. 


. Would any harm be done? Another part 


of the old story is, Woman ought not to leg- 
islate, for the reason that she is hysically 
weaker than man; and if the nationshould 
be called to arms, to uplift the sword to 
defend the nation, she could not enter the 
battle-field as a soldier, would be unable, 
and it wou!d be unsuitable for her to do so, 
She would not dispute that position; but 
would go farther, and affirm, that there is 
nothing so demoralizing to individuals, so- 
ciety, and nations as war, and would urge 
that, as a potential reason why woman 


should be enfranchised, and be placed ina 
position where she might throw her influ- 
ence on the side of peaceful arbitration, 





prior to resorting to war, the most direful 
curse that could rest upon nations. It 
amounts to that in the end. After military 
heroes have satiated. their thirst for what 
they denominate honor, and fame, by 
wholesale murder, shedding innocent blood 
and making thousands of homes desolate, 
filling the land with widows and orphans, 
homeless and friendless; after large armies 
of impoverished men return from the battle- 
field demoralized, having thereby been made 
the victims of intemperance past reclaim- 
ing, thus paving the way to crime and the 
gallows, and filling prisons to overflowing 
and our cities and villages with burglars 
and tramps; while many pom starving 
women sell their virtue, and turn to a life 
of infamy to avoid what seems to them a 
worse fate; after all, negotiations and terms 
have to be made other than the sword, be- 
fore a final settlement can be attained. 

To educate the people is the right course 
to pursue. You have begun at the base, at 
the proper place; and the Shaker Sisters 
wish you success. And while we cannot 
consistently take part with you in direct ac- 
tion, having been called into a different 
field of labor, still you have our warm sym- 

athies in your work. If you succeed well 
n taking the first step, the next will be 
easier. 

Ever your friend in all laudable under- 
takings, ANTOINETTE DOOLITTLE, 


=" 
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GIRLS AND MATRIMONY. 


Harriet Martineau relates that a Spanish 
king was once looking from his balcony to 
see his queen mount her Andalusian horse; 
that the horse reared, plunged and bolted, 
throwing the queen, whose foot was en- 
tangled in the stirrup; that she was sur- 
rounded with gentlemen who stood aloof, 
because, by the law of Spain, it was death 
to any but her little pages to touch the per- 
son, and especially the foot, of the queen, 
and her pages were too young to rescue her; 
and that two gentlemen saved her, and 
afterwards fled for their lives. The law 
arose from the theory that the Queen of 
Spain has no legs. Many of our own s0- 
cial customs are based upon a theory as 
false, if not as ridiculous, as that upon 
which the above-mentioned law was found- 
ed, while the consequences are often us 
perilous. 

Girls are blamed for their perfectly trans- 
parent little manceuvres to bring about for 
themselves’a trousseau and wedding, while 
there is no demand upon which society is 
so implacable as in demanding husbands of 
its young women. A late article in the 
Norfolk Hvening Post asks for an education- 
al scheme that shall keep this idea of their 
domestic functions still more before them, 
by making it the end toward which their 
education shall tend. 

There are some reasons why it does not 
seem wise to have a separate course of in- 
struction for young women, as such, with a 
view to giving them matrimony for an oc- 
cupation. First, there is a great deal of 
dread uncertainty hanging over the out- 
look. Marriage is by no means one of the 
sure things of this life. After years spent 
in a preparation to perform the duties it 
entails, a violent attack of small pox might 
ruin one’s prospects for life, and render 
their education practically useless. A quar- 
rel, a mischievous brother, the sudden ap- 
pearance of a more fascinating girl, are 
things, though trifles in themselves, that 
hold the balance of matrimony, and keep 
in suspense the young woman whose life- 
work must depend upon its consummation. 

And even with marriage a fact, there is 
no certainty of its continuation, or of the 
continuation of a home. Husbands grow 
useless as producers from intemperance, 
ill health, or failure in doing business, or 
they die, and many the sympathetic tear that 
falls for the ‘‘poor widow;” but do we melt 
at the sorrows of a poor widower? Why, 
he has the means of support within him- 
self, it is not buried in the grave of his 
wife, and money will darn his stockings 
and sew on his buttons; while a woman 
left alone with the care of a family, al- 
though well up in the mysteries of canning 
and holbein-work, and able to sing and 
play charmingly, must, for the proper care 
and education of her children, either accept 
the humiliation of charity, or take up any 
employment, however uncongenial, that 
her hands may find to do, And editors, I 
doubt not, have evidence by the bushel, 
that they try also the work of their brains. 

Mrs. Mulock-Craik, in a late charmingly- 
written essay for Harper's Bazar, complains 
of the existence of ‘‘decayed gentlewomen,” 
and delicately suggests a remedy in making 
of them nurses and midwives. If I might 
be permitted to express my thought, this 
would answer for the novice, but others 
would still be maturing, unless their educa- 
tion should fit them in youth for some lu- 
crative occupation. Also would it not be 
a little tiresome, while having one’s back 
rubbed, to listen over and over to the long 
tale of family misfortunes and ancient 
splendors? There is no instinct of human 
nature stronger than that of fallen gentil- 
ity to talk continually of ‘better days.” 
If society will do away with its theory that 
marriage is the goal, and education the way, 
for young women, and expect of them an 
independent visible means of support, I 
doubt not there would be fewer useless 
feminine members of all conditions. 

Again, the work of a home—the real 
work—is congenial to few, if any. Ladies 
hire as much of it done as they can possi- 








bly afford. It means housekeeping in all 
its intricate details, from cellar.cleaning up 
through the long line of cookery, canning, 
preserving and pickling, to cross-stitch 
embroidery, and the latest thing in crochet. 
It means to dress, wash and tend the chil- 
dren, do up their cut fingers, soothe their 
troubles, adjust their quarrels, dress their 
dolls, mend, pick up, and take care of their 
playthings; to cut out, baste, stitch, and 
finish garments of various descriptions; 
and to darn and mend. Added to these, 
we are told that a home-maker should pos- 
sess great equanimity of temper, should be 
well-informed upon current topics of the 
day, should be ready and able in conversa- 
tion; should have her esthetic qualities 
properly cultivated, to be used in ornament- 
ing her house and person; should possess 
unbounded cheerfulness, should practice 
one or two accomplishments, should look 
carefully after the moral and social require- 
ments of her children,—in fact, should be 
an ideal and not a real personage. All 
these requirements cannot, by any possibil- 
ity emanate from one person. If the esthet- 
ic side is aimed at, the labor routine must 
be trusted to other hands. It is said a wo- 
man must know how to perform all house- 
hold labor, if she does not herself do it; 
but a man may enjoy a magnificent flower 
garden, without himself knowing how to 
beautify his roses or train his honey-suckles. 
He may build a house successfully, without 
any more knowledge of the work than 
common observation will teach. And so 
the machinery of housekeeping may be 
moved by stout hands that make that their 
business. Ido not undervalue a true home, 
but I abhor a hot-bed of slander. I would 
not cheat the dress-maker and seamstress 
out of their work, and I would have good 
cooks by making the payment of good 
wages possible. The little ones? Trust a 
mother, if she be a true-hearted woman, 
for the proper care of their infancy ard 
youth. A designer, engraver, or architect, 
will leave designing. engraving or drawing, 
as readily as a professional beauty or fash- 
ionable woman will leave society for the 
years that must be given to their special 
care, and she will bring to the work a truer 
fitness. Is it wise, then, that the freshness 
of youth should be given to a preparation 
for duties, the exercise of which marriage 
and its continuance will only make possi- 
ble? Or is it safe to expect that young 
girls so educated will be free from vain 
arts that seek to bring about the only con- 
ditions in which they are fitted to take an 
active part? Bessie B. Hunt. 





AIRING THE BEDS, 

It must be a false idea of neatness which 
demands that beds should be made soon 
after being vacated. Let it be remembered 
that more than three fifths of the solids and 
liquids taken into the stomach should pass 
off through the pores of the skin,—seven 
millions in number,—and that this escape is 
the most rapid during the night, while 
warm in bed. At least, one-half of the 
waste and putrid matter (from twenty to 
thirty ounces in the night) must become 
more or less tangled in the bedding,—of 
course soiling it,—and a part of this may 
become re-absorbed by the skin, if it is 
allowed to come in contact with it on the 
next night, as it must if the bedding is not 
exposed for a few hours in the air and light. 
We may well imitate the Dutch example of 
placing such bedding on two chairs near 
the window in the sunlight, or in the win- 
dow, that the best purifier known, the light 
of the sun, may dissipate their impurities, 
or neutralize them. At least three hours, 
on the average, is as short exposure as is 
compatible with neatness,—Congregational- 
ist. 
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THE FIKST WHITE WOMAN IN BOSTON. 

Perhaps few persons are aware that Bos- 
ton possesses the portrait of the first white 
woman who ever stepped upon this penin- 
sula, although the tact was stated in a cer- 
tain number of your journal twenty-two 
years ago this month. The portrait is that 
of Mrs. Ann Pollard, taken at the age of 
103 years, and is at the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s Rooms. In an old Boston 
paper dated Dec. 13, 1725, appeared the 
following record : 

“On Monday last died here Mrs. Ann 
Pollard in the 105th year of her age, and 
on Thursday last was decently interred. 
She left of her offspring 130.” 

This old lady related to credible witnesses 
in 1723-4, when over 100 years of age, that 
‘‘she came over in one of the first ships that 
arrived at Charlestown; that in a day or 
two after her arrival, on account of the wa- 
ter there being bad, a number of the young 
people, including herself, took the ship’s 
boat to cross over to Boston; that, as the 
boat drew up toward the shore, she (being 
then a romping girl) declared she would be 
the first to land, and accordingly, before 
any one, jumped from the bow of the boat 
on to the beach, and was, moreover, accord- 
ing to her own statement and the belief of 
Mr. B. (Rev. William Balch who graduated 
at Harvard in 1724), the first European fe- 
male that stepped her foot on Boston 
ground. She described Boston at that time 
as very uneven, abounding in small hollows 
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and swamps, and covered with blueberry 
and other bushes.” 

The Massachusetts Historical Society also 
possesses a portrait of Mrs. Pollard’s grand- 
son, Col. Benjamin Pollard, the originator 
and first colonel of the Boston Cadets, who 
now possess his sword and commission 
from the British crown. 

He was also sheriff of Suffolk County, 
Mass., from 1743 to 1757. Her great-great 
grandson was city marshal at the commence- 
ment of the City Government, under Mayor 
Quincy. 

Doubtless, many of the old lady’s de- 
scendants, by male or female lines, will 
witness the ceremonies of this 250th anni- 
versary of her landing, without being con- 
scious of her existence or of each other’s. 
So passes away the memory of those who 
in privation and peril laid the foundation of 
our city. God grant that their faith and 
their virtues may not pass away with them! 
—M. C. W., in Transcript. 

Sept. 1880. 


MARGARET FUI LLER SOCIETY, 


It seems at first glance we have too many 
societies already. But a thorough convic- 
tion that none exist in which women have 
the opportunity to acquire the education 
and stimulus of study and discussion upon 
questions of political economy, needful 
for the practical duty of citizenship asa 
voter, has impelled me to attempt a new 
organization for that purpose. We have 
taken for our designation a name held in 
honor and reverence—the name of Marga- 
ret Fuller. It is intended the society shall 
emulate the grand woman whose name it 
has written as its own, in treating the ques- 
tions of political and governmental inter- 
est and importance, and the responsibilities 
of the individual sovereign citizen, as well 
as the legislator, from a basis of the high- 
est integrity and honor. The spirit of 
scrambling for place and power will be 
held unworthy, and we will endeavor to 
cultivate sentiments of political honesty 
and a love of statesmanship. While it will 
be maintained that women not only have 
the right to the ballot, but that they are en- 
franchised by the fourteenth amendment, 
it will be considered a more efficient meth- 
od of obtaining it to proceed to qualify 
women for its intelligent use, by proper 
study, and by actual occupation in political 
bodies, than by argument alone. The wo- 
man movement holds in it the germs of a 
greater evolution than Woman's political 
emancipation, But to achieve this is the 
first step, and the question now is, by what 
method to achieve it, in order to secure the 
best results. We shall oppose all dishonest 
methods, all trickery, everything that would 
be, in civil or moral law, wrong-doing in a 
fully enfranchised citizen. The treatment 
of political economy will embrace the 
scope of morals also, and the reactive in- 
fluence of the prevailing political immor- 
rality and systems of government upon the 
individual, in the home and society. Be- 
lieving that the moral necessity that is to 
usher women, by common consent, into the 
political realm is very much nearer in the 
order of events than is generally antici- 
pated, we feel it of great importance that 
women shall be prepared to take their place 
in the larger sphere of activity and duty, 
thoroughly furnished in understanding, 
and fortified by the moral power of associ- 
ated study and purpose. — Lucinda B. 
Chandler in Inter-Ocean. 


A CLUB FOR STUDY. 








The benefits which cultivated women 
may render to science are illustrated by a 
club of ladies in Syracuse, organized for 
botanical study in the woods and fields, 
Although less than a year old, the club has 
made discoveries which have attracted atten 
tion from the leading botanical! authorities 
in the country. An orchid, the epipactis, 
new in America, was found by one of the 
ladies during the weekly visit of theclub to 
the woods. A still more important achieve- 
ment was the finding of a fern which had 
been lost sight of for three-quarters of a 
century. This is the scolopendarium officin- 
arum, first found in North America by 
Dursh, an English botanist, in 1804, He 
found it near Onondaga, and many bota- 
nists have searched for it since in vain. 
There are but two other localities in the 
United States where it isknown. Several 
other rare plants have been discovered by 
theclub. Professor Gray wrote the ladiesa 
letter of congratulation upon hearing of the 
discovery of the epipactis, telling them that 
it was never before found in America, 
How much more sensible 1s this manner of 
employing their time and energy, than the 
waste of it in frivolous reading, vapid 
social calls for mere etiquette, or the me- 
chanical fancy work, without artistic skill, 
in which so many ladies pass their leisure 
hours. Botany is eminently suitable for the 
pursuit of women, but there is no branch of 
science which they cannot profitably study, 
while their patience and perseverance will 
enable them to excel in research. So vast 
and pressing are the interests and incidents 
which daily demand our attention that the 
excellent work which women in all parts 
of the world are doing in science comes to 
the notice of but few persons. It is not 
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work which brings riches, nor great fame, 
but it is of the utmost value. Miss Ormerod 
lately read a paper before the English En- 
tomological Society, entitled, ‘‘Sugar-cane 
Borers of British Guiana,” and exhibited 
specimens of the insects in different stages 
of development. The exhibition was made 
in behalf of the colonial Company, who 
were anxious to learn any practical method 
of dealing with these insects. The contri- 
butions to our knowledge of insect-eating 
plants, by Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vineland, 
are widely known. A record of her studies 
of the habits of the slave-making ants, and 
the harvesting ants of Fiorida, is published 
in the Half-Hour series and is as interesting 
asa fairy tale. If mothers would familiarize 
themselves with the facts of the world of 
nature in the midst of whose wonders they 
live and move, they would find their knowl- 
edge invaluable in the amusement and edu- 
cation of their children, and especially in 
developing in them rational and fervent 
religious feeling and principle.—Zlizabeth 
KE. churchill. 
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SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Of all causes of sickness the one easiest 
to reach is seldom tried to be rid of in the 
best way. Let the sewerage be perfect, the 
house a model, thrifty housekeeping which 
cannot be excelled, and yet there remains 
the same need of letting out the'exhalations 
of humanity. Now we all know that the 
breaths, as well as tobacco, or other smokes, 
say steam from the washing, and cooking 
whether boiled or fried, the odors from the 
kerosene stove, used to save heat, and many 
more, ascend to the top of the room. With 
shades over the windows only open at the 
bottom, and screens in, how are these 
odors to escape? This vitiated air is being 
inhaled with every respiration of the weary 
worker, whose weariness is too often in- 
creased rather than abated when she seeks 
rest in another room, where the gases gen- 
erated have still less egress, perhaps none 
but the door from the dark front hall, the 
outside door of which is closed with a spring 
lest it be left open for a fly to enter. And 
the burglar, bad air, the herald of the 
“grim messenger,” is sbut in, and the 
sleeping reoms the most favorite resort of 
both. A great deal of good air may be let 
in through screens at the bottom of the 
window, and out the same way, but the 
bad air is not changed or gotten rid of, but 
by removing obstructions and letting it go 
out doors. Opening rooms from one to 
another is not ventilation; and no room 
with shades never rolled up, and lambre- 
quins permanently arranged, or simulated 
by rolling the shades so as to leave the dec- 
orations at the end of them all right to 
show from the outside, has ventilation. 

Let any persons who have ‘minds of 
their own” and ‘‘cannot be told anything 
they don’t already know about ventilation,” 
estimate as they pass houses on the daily 
walks, how much actual chance there is for 
the bad, vitiated atmosphere of beds and 
bedding, pillows and rooms to get renovat- 
ed by exposure to outdoors. Then look at 
the pimply faces, the hunchy shoulders, 
and the hundred evidences of violated sani- 
tary laws, from the wrappings denoting 
sore throat, to the shoe which is made to 
accommodate the lame foot, and the crutch 
which rheumatism is as likely to make a 
necessity for the youth, as for the veteran 
with silvery crown. Those people who in- 
sist that the ‘‘bad air falls” will let their 
Brnssels carpets stay down years, as they 
‘keep so shut up no dust comes in,” and 
then wonder why they are lame, and why 
it makes baby croupy to play on the floor. 
“Consistency is a jewel,” and if it comes 
in fashion to try to have the air in the 
house as much like outdoors as possible. 
and in these sudden changes of weather 
to have a little open fire, instead of clos- 
ing out the air, and ‘“‘warming up with 
each other’s breath,” every bodyjwill be sur- 
prised at the change in health, and say 
they always knew it was the way. And 
“the Jambrequins have always been a nui- 
sance, but they do dress up a room so.” 
And doctors have them, and they say every 
time they come in ‘‘what good air you 
have.” L. C. PENNELL. 
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AN ADOPTED DAUGHTER, 





Thurlow Weed lately told a correspond- 
ent of the Indianapolis Journal how he 
came to adopt a daughter. ‘It was in 
1845,” he said, ‘‘while I was in a barber 
shop in Albany, I heard that a writing mas- 
ter named Chapman had been found dead 
in his room, and that his daughter, aged 
two years, had been alone with her dead fa- 
ther for several hours. Chapman was a 
dwarf of intemperate habits. The little 
girl was to be taken to the almshouse the 
next morning. It was a sad case. I men- 
tioned it to my family at the teatable, with- 
out manifesting any feeling, but I saw at 
once that my wife and children shared my 
interest, and when I was leaving the house 
half an hour later my daughter stood at the 
hall door, and said, ‘I will go with you, fa- 
ther.’ She was right in her guess. Arriv- 
ing where the waif was temporarily lodged, 
I found .the child, and she came to me read- 
ily. I asked her if she wonld go home 
with me, and she spoke up, ‘Yes, sir.’ [ 





remember her sweet voice now. Well, we 
took her home, and I never think of her 
without feeling sure that a blessing went 
into our house with that child.” Mary 
Weed, as she was christened, died at the 
age of twelve. Mr. Weed subsequently 
learned that her mother belonged toa re- 
spectable English family, and that, before 
marrying the Albany dwarf, she had been 
the betrothed wife of a British army officer, 
whose death blighted her hopes and sent 
her to this country. Mr. Weed preservesa 
medal which was awarded to Mary by the 
American Institute, when she was only 
seven, for excellent needlework. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


The 16th Ward, South Cove, Boston, 
makes the following report for September: 

“The work of this vicinity for the month 
of August was largely performed by the 
agent, who would like to inform the visit- 
ors of her success, Her visits have been 
made to seem more welcome through the 
beneficence of the Flower Mission in Hol- 
lis street, also, through the kindness of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, by which 
means free carriage rides have been given 
to the sick or to the tired people whom she 
knew in the Ward. One widow’s son has 
been placed, through her agency, in the 
Farm School, to the great satisfaction of 
the mother; and three children of another 
family have been taken by the Children’s 
Mission, leaving the mother free to support 
herself. Places have been found for men 
and boys who are now steadily at work. 
Scrubber and laundresses have also found 
occupation by application at the office in 
Warrenton Street chapel, which they could 
not find elsewhere, and the labor in the 
office daily increases. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association also has codperated in 
the most kindly and efficient manner. 

“This is but a brief sign of the interesting 
particulars given by the Agent. As the re- 
sult of her labors, we find the conclusion 
repeated that all this expenditure in behalf 
of our poor is noble and regenerating, so far 
as it is the result of individual effort. No 
work can be efficacious, newsboys’ schools, 
or anything else, however good, so long as 
it’ is left in the hands of officials alone. 
Ward 16 needs active workers for the win- 
ter visitors, who shall give a portion of their 
time and their best intelligence to this work. 
At this moment, when the active portion of 
our community is returning to the city, we 
ask our people to remember that the future 
life of Boston, and indeed the future of our 
country, depends upon our making the 
right stand in regard to the poor, and help- 
ing them to find the chance that America 
extends to the poor of humanity every- 





where.” [Signed, ] 
Com. ON BULLETIN FOR Asso. CHARITIES, 
~~. 





THE BURIAL OF OLE BULL. 


The burial of Ole Bull took place Aug. 
24, from his residence on Lyséen, the ‘‘Isle 
of Light,” a rock in the inlet of the Bergen- 
fjord, rising a hundred feet above the sea, 
and covered with dense woods of spruce, 
firand birch. Early in the morning the 
coffin was brought down from the house, 
on board the steamer Kong Sverre, and 
when the Kong Sverre turned round the 
southern point of the island it was joined by 
fourteen other steamers, falling in line be- 
hind it. Thus the procession moved to- 
ward the city of Bergen, at the head of the 
fjord, saluted from the fortress and the 
men of-war inthe harbor. From the wharf 
to the cemetery the coffin was carried 
through streets decorated with wreaths and 
flags, and thronged by people clad in mourn- 
ing. The crown of gold which the citi- 
zens Of San Francisco presented to Ole 
Bull ten years ago, was carried behind the 
coffin by his most celebrated pupil, the 
composer Edward Grieg; his many decora- 
tions by his old friend, the famous physi- 
cian, Dr. Danielsen, At the grave the poet 
Bjornstjern Bjornson spoke, and in the 
whole country there was hardly a village in 
which the day was not solemnized in some 
way. 
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THE MOB OF 1747. 


In reviving old memories and historical 
facts in the early life of Boston, the follow- 
ing may be read with interest :— 

‘Seventeen hundred and forty-seven was 
very remarkable for one of the most violent 
and dangerous mobs which ever took place 
in Boston, occasioned by a hot and indis- 
criminate press. Commodore Knowles, 
who with a small squadron lay in Nantask- 
et road, lost some of his seamen by deser- 
tion, who were concealed, as he supposed, 
in the town by the inhabitants. He sent a 
press-gang up to town in his barge, with or- 
ders to impress all the seamen they could 
find, and the laborers and artificers on the 
wharves. As soon as this was known the 
town rose in a mass, seized all the officers, 
with their servants, whom they could find 
on the shore belonging to the squadron, and 
made them prisoners; they then grappled 
the barge, dragged her from her moorings 
upon one of the wharves, and through the 
streets, with as much ease as if she had been 
a birch canoe, and burnt her on the Com- 
mon, amidst the acclamation of thousands. 

‘The commodore threatened to bombard 





the town; but, by the firm and prudent in- 
terposition of the governor and council, the 
impressed men were returned, the officers 
with their servants were set at liberty, and 
the commodore thought it prudent to sail 
for Europe the next day.”—A part of ‘“‘A 
Century Discourse’ by A. H. in Advertiser. 





FLORISTS. 

In 1850 there were twenty-five florists in 
New York. To-day thereare five hundred, 
not to mention the street stalls, and it is 
estimated that their sales reach $4,000,000 
worth a year. About 1840, if a wealthy 
citizen gave a dinner party, one large bou- 
quet on the center of the table was consid- 
ered quite enough, and on such a holiday as 
New Year’s the hostess was satisfied with a 
couple of nosegays on her mantelpiece. 
For the New Year’s celebration of 1840 the 
great florists of the day sold $200 worth of 
flowers, and the sales of the whole city did 
not amount to $1,000. It is estimated that 
on the last celebration $60,000 worth were 
used, and Mrs. Paran Stevens alone had 
blossoms to the amount of $3,000 in her 
reception and dining-rooms. 


HUMOROUS. 


Kansas school teacher—“‘Where does our 
grain go to?” “Into the hopper.” ‘What 
hopper?” ‘‘Grasshopper,” triumphantly 
shouted a scholar. 


“Now tell me candidly, are you gu ilty?” 

asked a lawyer of his client. hy, do 

7 suppose I’d be fool enough to hire you 
f I was innocent?” 


Apothecary—‘‘You want this prescrip- 
tion filled, sir, 1 understand?” Patrick-- 
“Divil a bitav it, surr! It’s the bottle I wud 
have filled.” 


That was a triumphant appeal of the 
lover of antiquity, who, in arguing for the 
superiority of old architecture over the new, 
said, ‘‘Where will you find any modern 
building that has lasted so long as the an- 
cient?” 

A small boy who was rather sharply 
looked after by an elderly grandmother, was 
told one day the Kind Father saw him 
when he did wrong. ‘‘Yes, said the little 
fellow, ‘‘andI love the Kind Father, be- 
cause when I do what he does not want me 
to, he never says anything about it.” 


Just before visiting the menagerie, John- 
ny had a passage at arms with the youn 
aunt who assisted at his toilet, and wit 
whom he flew into a rage. Arrived at the 
menagerie, Johnny was immensely inter- 
ested by a strange foreign animal with 
long, little per ‘‘What animal is that, 
mamma?” he asked. ‘‘It is called an ant- 
eater, my son.” After a long silence: 
‘‘Mamma, can’t we bring Aunt Mary here 
some day?” 


MISS H.L. LADG'S 

















Union Under Flannel. Chemelette. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 
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Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


The Committee appointed by the New England Woman’s 
Club, upon which may be found, among a the names of 
#. Dr. Dio Lewls, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford 


Mrs Dr. 8. E. Brown, 
va Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall, 


Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 

Mre. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be made 
practicable for women’s wear, upon Hygienic Principias. 
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Emancipation Suit. Winter Wear. 





BILIOUSNESS, | PILES CONSTIPATION, 
EY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
as + WEAK- 





Pde 
A by causing free action of thess organs 


aes restoring their power to throw off W\ 
¢ Why ‘Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Consti ation? 
MA Whig rer diver dard Kanne 
ick he 
Why have sleepless nights? - 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 


health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 


pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en- 
tire. It THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS SY 68+ 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system 

Forthecure of Kidney Compl Complaints of either 
— Fgh Com 

bes Ve Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. | 
0, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Pia, 3. Six Bottles to one address, . 


nkham aged cnevers —— of 
send’ Ma, 
Livin fam aly shouldbe be ‘without yaa Ee Piha . 
eR 
= oC Torpiditysot the Can" eer 5 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 








THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 


A sovereign cure in allforms of Nervous Devil, 

Broken-down GConstigasions, Heart Affec , Vere 

tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, ee ee Oe and Uiina 
rgans, Female Weakness, —_ 

fainy, ity, Vigorous Health and Manhi 


W a 


oumEs: all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 


Opium, & 
Also, ‘an forms of Nervous and Brain Dis- 


eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralys 
——_ Rerveus Headac by Hysteria, Caen 


mens,  &e. 
If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 
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SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conm, 
Bold by all Druggists, Send for Pamphlet. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Ivania.—The baggy A —- Session 
will commence on Thursday, Octo’ 7th, 1880, in 
= ae new coll Ybailding, 

instraction is > the Woman’s Hos- 
pial Fe dic Howitaie Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 


8. 
Lectures, Practical Dem 
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further inf: 
LBY, a. M. M. D., Dean, North College poh 
Sist ot, Philadelphia. 





BLAKE’S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 





Without donbt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 

Mis Peo, Cares iveiage Tosrhy, Aveo 
. Carrenno, Rive- % 

Thomas, and the whole united peas. ursby, 


<8 > CRAS.D. BLAKE & CO, PIANOS. 


Piano before the public. 
ms good ratlafant on and is fully warembee 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gane, — for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


ragged Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strin 
A d exam ry = = for ca 


es. ona B 
logue” Citas 1869] Yio. 612 Washington street Bos rletors 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson reais Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. to 4 Pp. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday eneepted. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. m., 5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial 
special study, and momen used it dail y fe thor of office 
poactice for yan A years, is competent "bo administer 

t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in in 
debility, nervous pros ration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofu a, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 


HMygenic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 


= gall oy painful micturicions, incontinence, 
tC. 

















improved Hygienic Plasters 


for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create agtion, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 


Hygienic Hair Pomade, 


preventing fey, hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent bal wd and to allay irritation, her Ane loms- 
nab and Cmbul w if rs oun ae Le a oy oan 

ell known to the public. Also al; 
and Syringes. Office, . - , 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 


Send stamp for circulars. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness' and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 














BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge” 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having nened a Studio in een at above ad- 
dress, woul pleased to ents of —_ 
beige the the opportunity of being I Photographed at 


SCALE OF PRICES. 
CABINETS length three-fourths length, 
$6.00 per zen. mere a 
r 
CARTES DE VISITES teil Io ne oe my tat ourthe 
“ 


ength, $3.00 per dozen, 
et Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 
__The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in ohne a y prices areas eons: 
ce B1e0D lengthy or three-fourths length 
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THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 


As already announced in these columns, 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its eighth congress, in 
Boston; at the Meionaon, on October 13th, 
14th, and 15th. This is the first time that 
the Association has metin Boston, its seven 
previous sessions having been held in New 
York, Providence, and cities further west. 
So good an opportunity for the people of 
Massachusetts t> attend these interesting 
meetings may not occur again for many 
years. 

The daily sessions of the congress, at 2}¢ 
and 8 p.M., are open to the general public, 
the morning sessions being open to members 
only. In the evening twenty-five cents will 
be charged as admittance fee, but the after- 
noon meetings are free to all. Twelve pa- 
pers are promised, all being on topics of 
special interest to women. 

The two widely-known names of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, and Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, are on 
the list of speakers, Prof. Mitchell’s subject 
being ‘‘Aids in Education and Research,” 
and Mrs. Howe’s ‘‘Woman’s Work in Soci- 

Mrs, Ellen 8. Richards, who is to read a 
paper on “‘Woman’s Work in the Labora- 
tory,” is a professor in the Institute of 
_ Technology in Boston, and wife of Prof. 

Richards of the Institute. Mrs. Richards 
has been the principal agent in establishing 
the Woman’s Laboratory there, and has 
probably done more towards the advance- 
ment of woman in the fields of science 
than any other person in the State. 

Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, whose paper on 
“‘Codperation” will present for discussion a 
question in which all women must feel an 
interest, was formerly president of the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club. She will be re- 
membered by the members of the New 
England Women’s Club as the lady who 
last winter read the profound paper on 
“European and Asiatic Thought.” 

A paper on the ‘‘Representation of Wom- 
en Upon Boards of Charities Supported by 
Taxation,” will be read by Mrs. M. E. B. 
Lynde, of Wisconsin. Mrs. Lynde has 
been a member of the Board of State Chari- 
ties of her State, and is a well-known au- 
thority on all questions which are brought 
to the notice of such boards, 

The subject of ‘‘Farmer’s Wives” will be 
presented by Mrs. C. D. B. Colby, whose 
husband is a philosophic farmer in Beatrice, 
Neb,, and who herself has done much to- 
wards forming the literary taste in that 
town. 

Mrs. Rachel bk. Bodley, who is to read a 
paper on ‘Scholarships for Women,” is 
Professor of Chemistry and Dean of the 
Philadelphia Medical College, and Mrs. 
V. ©. Merwin whose subject is ‘‘Opportu- 
nities for Women’s Work in the Southern 
States” is from Louisiana, and owns a large 
manufactory there, in which women are 
employed. 

The remaining topics and speakers are as 
follows: ‘‘Need of Women in Insane Asy- 
lums,” by Dr. L. G. Bedell, M. D., of Chi- 
cago; ‘Opportunities for Physical Culture 
in the Home,” by Dr. M. J. Safford-Blake, 
of Boston; “Legal Position of Married 
Women,” by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
Massachusetts, whose name is well-known 
to the readers of the JouRNAL; and ‘‘Festi- 
vals: Their Power as a Means of Moral 
Culture,” by Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 
of Iowa. 

As will readily be seen, the discussions 
which will follow many or all of these in- 
structive papers will present many prob- 
lems of woman’s life and labors. And it is 
to present these problems, in the hope of 
some solution of their difficulties, that the 
Women’s Congress is convened. H. R. 8. 
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THE LADIES’ GYMNASIUM. 

The gymnasium for ladies and children, 
which has received such cordial support 
since its establishment, two years ago, will 
begin its third year on Monday, October 11, 
in new and greatly erlarged quarters. It 
has been removed from 34 Essex Street, to 
the fine and spacious hall at No. 503 Wash- 
ington Street, corner of West. 

The gymnasium will remain, as hitherto, 
under the direction and personal supervis- 
ion of Miss Mary E. Allen. The light, ven- 
tilation and heating-appliances of the pres- 
ent hall are all that could be desired, and 
its dimensions allow full scope for the work- 
ing of the different apparatus, and for 
effective marching and other evolutions. 
Several well-arranged dressing-rooms, heat- 
ed by steam, and with toilet conveniences, 
are attached, and everything needed for the 
comfort of patrons will be carefully pro- 
vided. Every line of horse-cars passing 
within a block of its door. 

The liberal patronage bestowed upon the 
Ladies’ Gymnasium during the past two 
years has abundantly proved the need of 
such an institution, and evinces the in- 
creased attention paid to physical culture. 
The equipments of the gymnasium corre- 
spond, in most respects, to that of the best 
gymnasiums for men, and a rowipg-ma- 
chine, parallel bars, flying-rings, pulley- 
‘weights, climbing poles, and suspended 
rings, beside ali the apparatus used in light 








. are included in it. Several of 
the leading physicians of Boston have given 
the gymnasium hearty support, and among 
others who have expressed their interest in 
it may be named Dr. Samuel Eliot, late 
Superintendent of Public Schools; Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Charles P. Put- 
nam, Dr. H. Ahlborn, Dr. Lucy Sewall, Dr. 
Arthur H. Nichols, Miss Abby W. May, 
W. L. Garrison, Jr.,and Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke. Dr. William P. Wesselhoeft 
writes to Miss Allen as follows: 

‘‘The instruction and training received in 
your gymnasium by friends‘and patients of 
mine gives me a feeling of perfect security 
in placing the most delicate and physically 
neglected women and girls under your in- 
struction. 

Go on patiently in the good work, and I 
predict for you a success in the muscular 
training of women that will place you at 
the head of an institution such as no other 
city in America can boast.” 

The redpening of the gymnasium in its 
new uarters is on Tuesday evening next. 
Cards of admission (without charge) at the 
office of the WomAN's JOURNAL. 
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INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN ADDRESS, 


Henry H. Faxon has issued, from the 
Temperance Republican Headquarters in 
Boston, a ringing address to Independent 
Republicans, protesting against the timid, 
reactionary policy, which has disgraced 
and belittied the party in Massachusetts on 
all State issues, and especially on the ques- 
tions of Woman Suffrage and Temperance. 
He denounces with deserved severity the 
denial of Free Speech by the State Conven- 
tion, and the arbitrary action of the packed 
Committee of Resolutiors. He concludes 
by affirming that‘‘the Republican party must 
adopt the principles of temperance, how- 
ever heavy the burden may be to bear. 
There are more than seventy thousand 
voters in this Commonwealth, who are in 
sympathy with the cause and are determin- 
ed to press it in some form or another into 
their political creed, and there is a propor- 
tionate number in many other States in the 
Union;” also that ‘‘Women must have the 
power to wield the ballot; and that privi- 
lege will have to be advanced and obtained 
through the Republican party. The moth- 
ers aud daughters of Massachusetts have 
the undeniable right to a voice in this mat- 
ter, and it will be an honor to any organiza- 
tion or party that shall aid women in their 
desire to help control the’ affairs of govern- 
ment.” 
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RIGHTS OF A WIFE IN OREGON. 

A wife is now entitled by law, in both 
Oregon and Washington, to the use, owner- 
ship, control and increase of all property, 
real and personal, acquired by her through 
gift, devise or inheritance, whether before 
or after marriage, and to all property earn- 
ed by herself outside of her domestic duties 
during marriage. But, inasmuch as domes- 
tic duties occupy the entire time and 
strength of most pioneer women, and such 
duties are not considered remunerative, 
there is small chance fora wife and mother, 
here or elsewhere, to acquire a competence. 
Every property right that special legisla- 
tion can put upon paper has been granted 
(by statute)to Womun in this State and 
Washington Territory, except the supple- 
mental right of the ballot.—New North West. 
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WOMEN AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 





Those who for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury have been seeking to lessen vice and 
crime, and alleviate their consequences, 
must, as a rule, have been brought upon 
common ground concerning the necessity 
for total abstinence on the part of the higher 
classes in the name of influence upon the 
lower, and for the lower as the assured pre- 
ventive of nine-tenths of their misery. The 
name of ourcharitable ussuciations, through 
which women work with zealous commis- 
eration to salve the sores that total absti- 
nence alone can heal, is legion. 

Yet, strange to say, a hundred women 
can be moved to enthusiastic efforts of re- 
lief from the effects of drunkenness, when 
one is found as ardent in suppressing its 
cause. When our daily paper Larrows our 
heart with details of sickening misery in 
our midst, caused: by strong drink, we fear 
no repulse from any we might appeal to for 
food for the starving living, or decent buri- 
al for the neglected dead in the drunkard’s 
home; but let us ask these same persons 
for aid in preventing such wretchedness, 
and we may be told they have ‘‘no interest 
in prohibition,” or be met with what Canon 
Farrar designates as ‘‘missiles of common- 
place launched from the catapults of selfish- 
ness.” 

What public expression of sorrow or 
shame has been heard that the breweries of 
Boston in her late celebration were allowed 
to parade their growth, outstripping in dis- 
play many of the most useful manufactur- 
ies, and boasting, in poor doggerel, of the 
fact that while ‘‘fifty years ago there was 
no lager beer’ the people now were pre- 
pared to rejoice in its existence? ‘There 
were those to whose cheeks these vaunting 
words brought indignant color. There 





were those who saw, in close following of 
that gilded show, a long procession of fire- 
less hearths and empty homes, of squalid, 
blear-eyed staggering men and women, or 
what once were such, of children starving, 
dwarfed, deformed and idiotic. Red-hand- 
ed crime, and filthy vice, and weeping inno- 
cence betrayed, were there; and over all the 
swelling, joyful music was heard a great cry 
to God “How long? O, how long?” 

Grown grey in efforts of fruitless pallia- 
tion, is it not time that we learned that it is 
‘not charity merely to toss to humun suf- 
fering the crumbs of our superfluity, but to 
probe its causes, to anticipate, to avert 
them.” These, too, are the words of Canon 
Farrar, who strengthens his plea for total 
abstinence with the testimony of many clear 
heads and earnest hearts, to be matched, 
thank God, in our own land, and we have 
no right to dismiss such words as these 
from Richard Cobden. ‘‘Every day’s expe- 
rience tends more and more to confirm me 
in the opinion that the temperance cause 
lies at the foundation of all social and polit- 
ical reform.” 

The whole liquor power, (and how widely 
it reaches) is opposed to the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman. It knows that the rise of 
one is the downfall of the other. However 
women may associate themselves now for 
moral reform, they must face this prince of 
devils, knowing which, can they refuse to 
come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. Will they not then see, as they 
study the history of the past and the lessons 
of the present, that as China must suppress 
the growth and importation of opium to 
save hcr people from its curse, so we must 
prohibit the manufacture of and sale of that 
which robs manof reason and conscience, 
placing him beyond the reach of appeal, 
yet not beyond the bond of brotherhood ex- 
pressed in a saving law, enforced in the 
spirit of that charity that never faileth and 








is kind? A. C. Bow zs, 
Boston. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





Write Your Own Srories. Boston: D. 

Lothrop &Co. Price 50 cents. 

A capital idea is represented in this little 
book, which contains thirty full-page pict- 
ures, which occupy the left hand pages, 
while the opposite or right hand pages are 
blank, with ruled lines for writing. Each 
of these pictures is suggestive of a story, 
and children of lively imaginations can 
amuse themselves by writing it out upon 
the page facing it. ‘Che publishers offer 
three prizes, aggregating fifty dollars in 
cash, to the three children under fourteen 
who shall write the best complete set of 
stories before July 1st, 1881. The idea is 
one which would work admirably in our 
primary schcols, and would develop what- 
ever talent for composition a child may 
have, sooner and better than any of the 
methods now in use. 


“THe LADIES OF THE WHITE Hovsz,” b 
Laura C. Holloway (of the Editorial sta 
of the Brooklyn agile), has been issued 
by J. W. Bradley & Co., Publishers, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The work is the only publication ever of- 
fered the American people, containing com- 
plete sketches of the wives of every Presi- 
dent, from Washington to Hayes, and of 
the ladies who, in one or two instances, 
presided over the households of the unmar. 
ried Presidents. It is numerously illustrat- 
ed with fine steel portraits of the subjects of 
the sketches, and with wood engravings of 
some of the famous residences of the Chief 
Magistrates. The volume is an octavo 
size, printed on excellent paper, and bound 
elegantly in several styles. It is sold only 
by subscription. 


Tue WeLcome Coorvs. A Singing Book 
for High Schools, Academies and Semina- 
ries. By W. 8. Tilden. Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

High schools are now quite fortunate in 
possessing three or four excellent musical 
collections, made expressly for them, by 
those who understand what high schools 
need. This has not, until recently, been 
the case, perhaps because the systematic 
teaching of music in the higher schools was 
almost unknown. Now that better times 
in musical matters are at hand, principals 
and teachers will be interested in examin- 
ing the new book, whose author has bad a 
hand in two of the others, and who evi- 
dently is master of his vocation. The Wel- 
come Chorus commences with a sort of 
high elementary course, which is followed 
by quite a large division containing sacred 
music for opening and closing exercises, and 
for practice. After this the rest of the 
book (or 150 pages) is filled with new and 
appropriate glees or part-songs, arranged in 
four parts. It is understood that beginners 
may all sing one part, that is the air; after- 
wards, as they become more competent, 
they may try two parts, or three, or four. 
Meanwhile the four parts played in har- 
mony make an excellent accompaniment to 
the singing, whether it is in one or more 
parts. 


A Drrectory OF THE CHARITABLE AND 
BENEFICENT ORGANIZATIONS OF Boston, 
TOGETHER WITH LEGAL SUGGESTIONS, 
Hata Hints, SucGEstions To VIsIT- 
ors, &c. Prepared by The Associated 
Charities, and published by A. Williams 
& Co., 283 Washington St. Price 50 cts. 
We assure our readers that thiy notice of 

what is indeed a very Bible of Beneficence, 

however eulogistic it may seem, is more 
than deserved by the extraordivary merits 
of the book. 

It is a small octavo of 182 pages, well 
printed and well bound. Its scope is really 
wonderful. It classifies and presents the 
institutions of Boston which express its 
best and noblest impulses, by no means con- 
fined to technical relief associations, but 
embracing with these its reformatory, edu- 





cational, religious, mutual benefit, and all 
undertakings kindred in an origin of wise 
good-will and enthusiasm for the common 
weal. It gathers in this small compass 
ractical information as to the several organ- 
zations, exceeding nine hundred, which 
contemplate the varied needs of the commu- 
nity, that may be bettered by an unselfish 
public spirit. It facilitates reference to all 
these and comprehension of their geveral 
efforts, by clear classification and copious 
indexes. It puts into any hand a key of 
useful influence of really priceless value. It 
opens ready access to social ties based on 
companionship in well doing that will sur- 
round every sincere volunteer with an atmos- 
phere of disinterested friendship. There 
are scores and hundreds of languid minds 
and solitary hearts among us, who, with this 
vade mecum in their hands, may soon an- 
swer the desolate inquiry: ‘Is life worth 
living?” with a joyful affirmation. It will 
reveal toevery eye that longs to findit, the 
bright side of Boston. very one who 
would ‘‘follow Christ” in His example of 
daily, natural, incessant, redeeming wisdom 
and love, can find in this little book the 
wicket gate to admit him to a kindred life 
here and now, and that, too, supported by 
sweet codperation. Every statesman to 
whom the commonwealth is an object of 
supreme desire, may study with advantage 
and delight this encouraging bird’s eye 
view of his exhaustless field. 

The organization called ‘‘the Associated 
Charities of Boston,” who have prepared 
with so much business-like ability this com- 
prehensive little manual, have their central 
office in Room 41, Charity Building, Char- 
don Street, corner Hawkins, Ward 7, where 
the Registrar, Miss Z. D. Smith, is in atten- 
dance. Eleven ‘‘district conferences” 
throughout the city codperate with the cen- 
tral office, and, by an admirable system of 
personal voluntary codperation, the organi- 
zation seeks with marked and increasing 
success to secure the concurrent, har- 
monious action of the different char- 
ities of Boston; to raise the needy above 
the need of relief, prevent begging and 
imposition, and diminish pauperism; and 
to encourage thrift, self - dependence 
and industry through friendly inter- 
course, advice and sympathy. A registry 
of applicants for aid is kept in the Central 
office with a record of what is given to and 
what is known of them. Individuals or 
societies stating that they have been applied 
to for relief by any person receive prompt 
jo ag of aid given to the same person with 
other information, so that they can decide 
more wisely what relief, if any, to continue. 
The Associated Charities forms a golden 
circle connecting all the many beneficences 
of Boston, directing to each the supporters 
of its special aim, facilitating its work by 
information systematically obtained and re- 
corded. Every lover of Boston and of his 
fellow creatures may make this golden cir- 
cle his wedding ring, with which to wed 
himself to all the noblest local benevolence 
of his day and generation here. 8, c. B. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 





Miss C. Bates, 129 Tremont Street, is now 
ready with her new styles in Dress Reform 
= ae Send for circular and price 

ists. 


A. A. Walker & Co. are the sole agents 
for the celebratrd artist oil colors made by 
Tucker & Green, whose American colors 
have established a claim in use and durabil- 
ity not easily shaken. No artist after test- 
ing them thinks of using any other kinds. 
They are sold at 594 Washington St., next 
to Globe Theatre, with all kinds of Artist’s 
materials. 


For Fa and years the anti-slavery peo- 
ple and Suffragists, and the public at large 
have known the locality and pleasantness of 
Marston’s Dining Rooms. it is, we know, 
by examination and long experience, the 
neatest saloon in Boston. The food is of 
the best, wholesome, excellently cooked, 
and served in the cleanest and daintiest 
manner. We advise all our friends, and 
even our enemies, to convince themselves 
of the excellence of this restaurant by a 
trial. The big clock, remember, is directly 
in front of Nos. 23 and 27 Brattle St. 


It is ‘‘all the rage” to master the subject 
of art needle-work, Certainly home life is 
made the prettier and happier for the emu- 
lation, and Decorative Art Societies and 
Schools of Art Needlework are institutions 
to he encouraged. Look at the old sam- 
plers of the ‘‘good old days.” We have 
one before us stitched in 1817. There is no 
high art about it, though it contains the 
patient work and unleavened skill of my 
mother’s ambitious girlhood. But the nee- 
dlework of the present day is an artistic 
education, leading to more than tame 
stitching, but to high ideas, broadening into 
many other avenues of fine art. But every 
lady is now asking how she shall get her 
designs stamped upon her material, and 
where, too, she shall look for designs and 
material. Mrs. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, 
has put in a varied stock of material and is 
herself au fait in the work. Ladies will 
find her help invaluable in selections and 
designs, and matching colors. Amateurs 
will specially be suited and satisfied. 
Stamping done to order. No. 5 Hamilton 
Place, remember, 








A Great Victory 

Has been achieved by the use of Wyomoke, 
or Nerve Food, in combating all nervous 
maladies, heart affections, broken - down 
constitutions, etc., ete. Thousands have 
been cured who were considered hopeless 
invalids, and the most eminent physicians 
in all schools of medicine, prescribe it reg- 
ularly in their daily practice. Wyomoke 
is sold by all druggists at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$3.00 per bottle. Use no other nervine. 


Nature’s Remedy. 

It is evident that a large portion of our 
city people suffer from diseases of the liver, 
bowels, or kidneys. Kidney-Wort is nat- 
ure’s remedy for them all. Those who 














cannot prepare the dry can now procure it 
in liquid form of any druggist.— Globe. 
Democrat. 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


The ever increasing lar- 
ity of this most sensible hygien. 
ic ent fully warrants us in 

ng an earnest uest 
all the ladies who have ave 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
another season to ps without 
purchasing a set of these suits, 
and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say 
i that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, “Try 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask 
for them at the leading d 
goods houses, and if not foun 
there, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our advertisement in this 
paper of October 25. 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sep 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 10w20 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 













































Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 





Harvard University Examination for 
Women.—(Woman's Educational Association.) 
The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
yore will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 1881. 
The examination will be the same as that for en- 
trance to the College, but any candidate may substi- 
tute French and German for Greek. For informa- 
tion, address secretary for Woman's Educational 
Association, 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union has removed from the old place, and 
located itself at 157 Tremont st., where it may now 
be found by old and new friends. 





All persons desiriuy to enter classes at the Wo- 
man’s Educationai aid Industrial Un- 
ion are requested to cal! immediately at the Rooms, 
157 Tremont Street. 


School of Elocution and Expression, 
Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman 
Place, Beacon Street, Boston. 


25 CENTS. 
Springfield Republican, 


From October 1 to January 1. 








Send for it and get all the News of the Presiden- 
tial Campaign and the Truth abont it. 





CELIOICE 


THIN WOOLEN OVERCOATS, 


MANUFACTURED IN 


Macullar, Parker & Co,’s Workshops, 
And having all the appearance of garments made to 
—_ at retail by the manufacturers, at reasonable 
prices. 


Macullar,Parker& Comp’y, 


400 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 


t 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass, 

A home school of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms. Abund- 
ance of the best fond, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a year; few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
= in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 
sent on application to. 
W. L, DEAN, Registrar. 


AGENTS WANTHD 
To take subscriptions for the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


the latest and best American publication, of the high- 
est class, with original contributions from the most 
celebrated writers in every country. Edited by J. 
T. Morse, Jr., and Henry Cabot Lodge, gentlemen of 
the highest attainments and culture, and whose 
names are alone sufficient guaranty of the value of 
the Review. 

Always bright, readable and instructive; cosmopo- 
litan in literature, progressive in science, unsectarian 
in religion, and independent in politics. 

Price, 50 cents a number; 00 a year. A com- 
lete Agent’s Outfit sent on reeeipt of $100. A spec- 
men copy sent to any address for fifteen cents. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
it & 113 William St., New York. 
Ww’ 

















$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Addrees Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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